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NOTE. 

The following Speeches of 1939 are a]read3' 
included in the volume entitled Selected Speeche'i 
am- A ddre’ises of the Dewan, Sachivottama Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : 

(1) Repty to the Address presented to the 
Dewan on the occasiora of i:he Garden Party on 
16tii November 1939, in honour of the Dewnn’s 
Shashtiabdapoorti, by the Syrian Cathol.cs under 
His Lordship the Archbishop Mar Ivanics. This 
bears the title "Social Integration” in the volume 
of "Selected Speeches and Addresses.” 

(2) The Address entitled "Youth and What 
it needs,” delivered by the Dewan at the Y. M. 
C. A. Auditcrium, Madras, on 14th December 
1939. 

(3) The Dewan’s Address to the 64tb Theo- 
sophical Convention, Adayar, on 29th L icember 
1939, entitled "World Forces md the Super State.’ 

Trivandrum, P. G. vSahasrana: '’ ■ - /, 

24th April 1944. Aduoi\ 



DEWAN’S SPEECH 
JUBILEE CELEBRATION OF THE 
S. M. R. V. ASSOCIATION AT 
KARAMANAI ON 16-2-1939. 

Members of the S. M. R. V, Association, 
ladies and gentlemen ; 

1 rise somewhat overwhelmed, overwhelmed 
firstly by the poetry of botany with vvhich\\ve have 
been treated in melliflnons aoceuts, overwhelmed 
also by the combination of parochial patriotism 
and historical reminiscence which have charac¬ 
terised the utterances of my old and valued friend 
on my left (Mr. A. Padmanabhat Aiyar) and the 
Secretary of the Association. Both in your speech, 
Sir and in theVeport, I listened with interest and 
with profit not' only to the history of the achieve¬ 
ments of the denizens of Karamanai but also to 
the\part that they played in their several ways in 
fashioning the history of this State and the country. 
Therefore when I am called upon at the end of 
those eloquent and intimate speeches, eloquent 
with the eloquence of knowledge and of personal 
acquaintances, I find myself -somewhat at a dis¬ 
advantage. During the course of my listening 
to those addresses I racked my brains to find 
’ put if I can imagine any contact -perchance or any 
link with this village which seems to have done so 
much and produced great men who have beep 
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■ whether it has equally struck all others of niy age- 
that gradually with the iucreasing passage of 
years, with the various changes of fashion, of 
thought and of contact, there is less friendliness, 
less concord, less amity, less commingling of men, 
than there used to be in the old days. In my 
'/ounger days the senior men used to meet each 
other oftener and meet each othpr in friendly 
fashion than they are doing now. Speaking on 
that subject let me say that if an association 
of this kind which is just celebrating its jubilee 
means anything, it means and should mean 
the coming together of the young and the old for 
the purpose of aesthetic enjoyments and taking 
away one’s ideas and thoughts from the turmoils, 
the struggles, the competitions, the smallnesses and 
the pettinesses of daily life. It was a great poet 
who said that if you can dream and not make dreams 
your master, if you can think and not let thoughts 
be your aim, if you can meet with triumph and disas¬ 
ter and treat the two impostors just in the same 
manner, theji you are a man. That spirit of dream¬ 
ing, while being alive to the reaiiiies of tne wcrid, 
that spirit of thought without being dreamy in 
thought, that spirit of equanimity in tne literal 
sense of that word we need today more tnau at any 
other time. We are too apt to let tne worid be 
tdo much with us. There are many tuings nam- 
mering at our deois, new ideas, new idea/.s, new 
programmes, and now ponc.es. Tney are rigut in 
iheir way tney are petrectiy urgenij and immineutj 
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tW cannot bo avoided, but at the came tinje 
iiappj 18 the genexation who, immeisod iu these 
preoccupations, not oblivious ol' these calls, never¬ 
theless remembers that there are things of the 
m,nd thing, of the intellect, thing, more . xceUent. 
Jt 18 ter the purpose of that escape from the .mall- 
ne.s and pettiness of life, it is for this purpose that 
this association should exist and continue. Drama, 
poetry, arts, these are in one sense escapes but in 
another sense they are liberations, they are free¬ 
doms, they are enfranchisements. Such Associa: 
tion. mn be of girnt help if, in these day. when all 

the solace of.nner life is necessary in order to gel 
rid of the difficulties of outer life, such Association, 
would live their life in such a uiauner and to such 
puriwse that they may always bring to us the sense 
Of the Immanent and the Beautiful. 

Under circumstances as happy and with the 
encouragement of an enlightened public, let us hope 
that your Association will serve a purpose of whic], 
have striven to speak. We neeil the spirit and 
• ® emphasis on the spirit and mind 

in these days. We need beauty and'appeal and • 
cult of beauty m these days, not Jess but more be¬ 
cause there are many urgent and many important 
problems. But m the fashioning of those pro¬ 
blems, in the solution of those problems, these pr^ 
occupations, these improvements, these ideals will 
be a help and not a hindrance. Let um wish the 
Association all prosperity and Godspeed, 



SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE GOLDEN 
JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS OF THE 
MADRAS ADVOCATES’ ASSOCIATION 
ON THE 22ND FEBRUARY 1939. 

Justice Abduv Rehiman, My Lords, felloxo 
members of the Bar and friends : 

A few days ago a very welcome invitation was 
extended to me to take part in these celebrations. 
1 was called upon to address the Advocates’ Associ¬ 
ation in connection with the celebrations and I was 
given the choice of the subject. I chose this 
particular one, ‘ Law and Letters ’ for a reason 
which may be familiar to some of you, but, which, 
I think, requires some explanation. Unlike some 
others at the Bar, I have mot been a specialist in 
the recondite branches of the law. It has’inot 
been given to me to share in those intenser raptures 
partaken by those to whom law is not only a 
jealous but a peremptory mistress. Great men of 
that type have been amongst us and they have 
flourished and shed a lustre on the Bar. I remem- 
• ber the story of an illustrious lawyer who after¬ 
wards became a Judge and who, having seen a 
copy of Morley’s Compromise on the table of a 
friend of bis, wanted information as to w'hether 
the latest^casos wero reported therein. 1 am not 
mentioning this for tlie purpose of detracting from 
the learning, of that Judge but only for the purpose 
of illustrating my thesis that, to some, law comes 
with such a special and affoctiouate appeal that 



ttiey will not allow literature to share the throno 

0 their favourite deity. To uie, law came as one 
of many things I felt impelled to learn. At the 
begiuumg of m.y career, I thought of beoomiug-aud 
LT I did not beoomo-a 

mr^Va d“f Coilege, and' 

a“wa^ 1 1 I'«'">«»P’“iou was, then and 

i , literature to the extent that the pursuit of 
litemture was compatible with the exigencies of an 
exacting profession. Therefore, speaking to an 

p3ent wiir'’ “»«nWage like the 

wWoh is somewhat 

professio practice of the 

to speak to you on law or to exponnd to you 
any legal subtlety, I shall be greatly dating «d 
en uresome. Thus, it occurred to me that 1 ‘ 
should strike the happy mean and speak as the 
Sontleman who was asked to speak on “ ChiueL 
Metaphysics.’ did. Having been asked to dt 
ourse on the great subjeet of “ Chinese Meta- 

loolT ’ tu l-egiP. So he 

iil on cV t ■“ ®““>“'«pa«dia Britan- , 

r':J:r?:r:rcr“rr-‘-‘ 

But before I do so, I shail take you iu retrospect 
to the giauts of law here and elsewhere iu Indirtoi' 
whom It was given not only to be profound lawyers 
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but also to be oonsiderablrt men in matters apper¬ 
taining to ihtwrary expression. In this coni’t we 
iiacl Sir T. Mnthnswami Ai^ ar, a person who owed 
everything to very carefully designed and disciplin¬ 
ed self-education. That self-education involved not 
only the study of the law as expounded in treatises 
of English and flontinental jurisprudence but also 
a study, painful, meticulous and exact, of the 
sonorous rhythms of the English language of the 
Victorian period. He began to learn these very 
late, but he mastered them. In his Judgments you 
will find the style which was in vogue in those 
days, classical, somewhat ponderous but very 
accurate and expressive. His judgments in Hindu 
Law cases, in cases connected with religious endow¬ 
ments and in various cases involving intricate 
points in Malabar Law, were masterpieces. In 
them, as in almost every other field of the law, he 
brought to bear a cultural outlook while elucidating 
legal principles. In those days Judges had better 
chances than now of embarking on literary refine¬ 
ments because they had the leisure and the opport- 
umties. It appears that, in those days, on account 
perhaps of the lesser number of official and 
non-official reports that had to be sent and 
the absence of sudden and hasty delving into 
ut,report 0 d judgments found in the Record 
rooms for discovering apposite precedents, it 
was possible for Sir T. Mnthnswami Aiyar to 
^^ort to great books and evolve first principles. 
He was perhaps the most illustrious of the Madras 



Judges and he along with some others like Sir 
Subrahmauya Aiyar, Mr. Snndara Aiyar, Sir Sada- 
siva Aiyar and Sir Kiimaraswami Sasfcri, took 
trouble over their language.'^A galaxy of legah 
talents distinguished Madras from, and put it at 
least on a par with, any other High Court. The.ra 
ware also Englishmen like Justices Turner and 
Tnnes and Holloway. Perhaps only next after 
Sir T. Muthuswami Aiyar came Sir S. Subrahmauya 
Aiyar. He was as emphatic in style as was hia very 
attitiide'-and appearance, full of emotion and always 
apt to be filled with generous impulses including a 
faculty of flashing indignation. When he was able 
to get enough leisure, he wrote judgments which, for 
their aptness of style and epithet, ranked with the 
foremost examples of the juristic art. Theu came 
many great men like Sir V. Bashyam Aiyangar to 
whom language was a painful necessity and a re¬ 
fractory instrument for expressing the subtlety of 
legal exploration, and the intricacies of the legal 
language were like hard granite to be chiselled out in 
sharp and often unornamental outline. Probably, in 
recent times, the greatest master of legal exposition 
in India was Mr. Justice Mahmood. Those who have 
read the Allahabad Law Heports of the early days 
know that, whether he spoke in relation to the idea 
of adoption of an only son, whether he expounded 
and quoted from the Islamic authorities or the 
Smrithis or whether he insisted upon the rights 
of individuals against the State, there was the 
lambent style and the force and dignity of the ex¬ 
position. Wherever his mind travelled, whatever 



hia hand touched, he adorned with bis sense of 
style, with his knowledge of the Sanskrit language 
which he learnt with great trouble, with his know¬ 
ledge of Persian and Arabic and his culture in many 
European literatures, which he owed to very careful 
discipline to which he subjected himself at the 
instance of his great father. Justice Mahmood was 
an excellent example of the art of legal expression 
in apt language. 

Sir Ashutosh was a master of many sciences and 
arts and he rose to such supremacy in the exposi¬ 
tion of case-law that it did not matter to him very 
often whether he wrote exemplary English of not. 
But when he wanted, he could write with vigour 
and terseness of expression and some of his Judg¬ 
ments are specimens of good English. Perhaps 
Dr. Rash Behari Gosh facile princeps in India 
as a literary lawyer and in a rare degree there was 
united in him a thoroughness of many-sided culture 
and grasp of legal truth with the facility of happy 
expression, for the like of which you must go to the 
great English, French and American Jurists. He 
was able to put legal principles in language at once 
accurate and illuminating. But if one had to study 
good English, as well as good law, one could do no 
better than explore that wonderful mine— Moore’s 
Privy Council Judgments. The Judges who presided 
over the Privy Council in the 19th century were 
giants of law and their language was always above 
criticism. They were very thorough, very accurate, 
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is characteristic of today. What is often done is 
simply to quote a few cases from out of Reports 
and then ask for a Judgment. The advocate on 
the other side quotes something else and the argu¬ 
ment deals more with numerals and interjections 
than with exposition. In those days there were 
men like Mr- Norton who, although sometimes he 
unwillingly quoted authorities, always spoke 
sparkling English. Mr. Norton also often lost his 
cases by reason of his neatly expressed and some¬ 
times stinging jokes. If it was possible to make a 
joke at the expense of a Judge or a witness, he 
could never refrain from it. It was from him that 
I heard of Lord RussOll’s witticism : “The extreme 
penalty for bigamy is to have two mothers-in-law”. 
He once repeated before a local Court the historic 
joke of Curran, the great Irish lawyer, who was 
speaking before a pretentious Judge, The Judge 
was dogmatic and said ; “Sir, if that is the law, I 
would burn my law books’’. Curran took the ball 
at the rebound and said ; ‘‘Why not read them, My 
Lord” ? I remember that as having been said by 
Mr. Norton in the Sessions Court to a particular 
Judge. Naturally, he lost his case. The present 
position is that a combination of what you might 
call literary excellence is not associated with the 
legal career because we are all in a great hurry 
. uow. We must finish a certain number of cases 
within a oercain fixed period, as Governmont will 
call upon the courts to submit certain Returns and 
the question of arrears arises. And, further, the 
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™lt.pho,ty of Reports and fteeede^fa is not oon- 
taoivs to a onltivation of individnal style. It 
Meds some leisure to be able to polish your phrases. 
When a lawyer of the old days waselaboratelt- 
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ere short-delivered, Justice Day said: ‘Yes: 
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arose and it was decided after lunch that the shed 
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aj Lamb referring to the great Roman lawyer, 
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dehctt m the court. The Romans used to weaf a 
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toga siinilax to our gowns. In a particular case tlie 
question related to infanticide and after the normal 
arguments in the case, the lawyer dramatically 
took the infant’s body from beneath the folds of 
his toga and appealed to the Jury to acquit the 
accused because the infant was alive and kicking 
The question was very simple for the Judges. 
Those are instances used to show that the law^r 
would go to any lengths to succeed in his cause.*^ 

In Chaucer we find the lawy er seeming to be 
busier than he really was. Then w’e come to 
Shakespeare who was a lawyer by instinct. Lord 
Penaance in a hroGfiure has stated the reasons com¬ 
pelling him to the conclusion that Shakespeare 
must have been bred up in an attorney’s office. 
Shakespeare knew so much about conveyances and 
the language and the spirit of the law was so 
familiar to him tliat Lord Penzance favoured the 
view that Bacon must have been the author of the 
Shakespearean dramas. But Lord Penzance apart, 
there is no question that speaking generally Shake¬ 
speare was not partial to the lawyer. Portia, in 
the Merckdnt of Venice, th(' first female lawyer- 
judge in English literature, was an exception but 
1 am afraid was undoubtedly guilty of bad law. 

1 am speaking subject to correction. Her pleading 
was entirely against the right thoorios of aliena¬ 
tion and conveyance. The question arose in the 
case argued by her whether a person who had 
under a contract the right to cut off a certain 
portion of the flesh from the human body had a 
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right to draw blood. Persons who know personal 
or real property law know that whatever is given 
by means of a dooument, is given with all the 
necessary easements, benefits and appurtenances 
and the requisite blood and flesh must have passed 
together under the document. Anyhow Portia’s 
bad law held the field and we have got it chronic 
cled in one of the masterpieces of European litera¬ 
ture. In Eemy IV, Falstaff was guilty of mis¬ 
leading the Prince and was himself leading a very- 
bad life and he was often admonished by the Lord 
Chief Justice. Palstaff was a great friend of the 
rmce of Wales and he boasted when he heard 
that the Prince was to be crowned King that the 
laws of England were at his command. The Lord 
Chief Justice uphad the majesty of the law and 
oondemued him to the Fleet PrisoQ. Tradition had 
It that this same Cord Chief Jnstice had proceeded 
against and sermonised Henry V when he was 
Rrmce of Wales, and for this service, instead of 
being dismissed, as he well might have been, he 
was greatly praised by the Prince when he became 
sovereign of the oouutry. Baa-ring then Portia in 
the Merchanl of Vmuoo and the Lord Chief Justice 
in « Henry l V, praotioally Shakespeare treats a 
lawyer as a bad specimen of humanity. In Hamlet 
Hamlet takes up a skid) thrown out by the Grave¬ 
digger and asks Horatio : “ Why may not that 

be the skull of a lawyer ? Where be his quiddities 
now, his quillets, lus cases, his terms, and his 
tricks ! Why does he suffer this rude knave now 
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to knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, 
and will not tell him of his action of battery?” 
Generally speaking, a lawyer in Shakespeare is 
a designing and rapacious person, ^although we 
lawyers know that he has never been so. Crabbe 
describes a lawyer as “ a peace-maker who keeps in 
awe contending parties by threats of law His 
is one of the sympathetic legal portraits, but Justice 
Greedy'in Massinger’s New Way to Pay Old 
Debts ” is a typical picture of a haid-hearted and 
corrupt lawyer. 

It is a very curious thing, and the point is 
worthy of investigation by some of the research 
students, that a man when he succeeds in the law, 
becomes a dry-as-dust person. At the same time, 
it is true that many eminent literary men have 
approached the portals of the law but have not 
succeeded in getting entrance. Bacon, Macaulay 
and Sir Henry .Maine are exceptional cases. Scott, 
Dickons, Thackeray and Boswell were con¬ 
fessed failures at the Bar. Disraeli joined the 
Gray’s Inn. But we find that he wrote to the 
authorities of the Gray’s Inn that he was chroni¬ 
cally ill and that he could not afford to keep his 
name on the rolls and so his name was struck out. 
Seven years later, Gladstone was enrolled. His 
other avocations were so engrossing that he could 
not pay attention to law and his name was removed. 
Thus two of the foremost Parliamentarians were 
unsuccessful barristers. Scott was, as is well 
known, a scrivener. He is the only man excepting 
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Crabbe who baa more or less uuil’ormly written 
well of the lawyer and his Mr. Pleydell in Guy 
Mannering is one of the finest illustrations of the 
good, kind, benevolent and acute lawyer. Recently 
some of the great figures in politics have been 
successful lawyers as for example Asquith, Haldane, 
Lloyd George, Birkenhead, Carson and Sir Edward 
Clarke.'^ 

When we come to later literature, there are 
Dickens and Thackeray. Dickens was a man who 
tried many things and he learnt a great deal of law 
by the force of circumstances. Neither he nor Thac¬ 
keray has been antipathetic but has been vary 
generous to the lawyer. The attorney in Pickwick 
pretending friendship with the Lord Chancellor, 
Serjeant Buzfus with his chops and tomato sauce, 
Serjeant Snubbin and many others are instances in 
point as well as David Copperfield himself. In the 
continent Moliere, Voltaireiand Balzac portrayed the 
lawyer as a person full of wiles and tricks, greedy 
and unscrupulous. It is nevertheless an outstand¬ 
ing fact that very few persons of great eminence 
in European literature have been found to be 
without some grounding in the law. Robert. Louis 
Stevenson, one of the most attractive of recent 
writers and a master of English prose, attended some 
lectures on Roman Law in a Scottish University. 
Students of Roman Law know what emphyteusis 
and stillicide mean. The former is a kind or laud 
tenure, while the latter is an easement of necessity. 
Stevenson who attended these lectures summarises 
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his knowledge as amoxmting to nil as he was not 
even oertain whether emphyteusis was not a 
disease and stillicide a crime like matricide or 
patricide. After having undergone^^ this kind of 
legal apprenticeship, Stevenson emerged as a 
polished writer of English prose and a splendid 
writer of ballads. I venture to attribute to his 
legal training his accurate thinking and clear 
narrative. An American lawyer describes what 
legal culture, legal training, can do and what its 
value is. What he says is : 

‘‘ Modern sermons, debates in the House, 
newspaper leading articles and corres¬ 
pondence have a certain note of pompous 
futility which point too clearly to a 
growing lack of intellectual discipline and 
a sad ignorance of logic. The law courts 
at least preserve a -sort of intellectual 
gymnasium, the efficiency of which is 
perhaps best advertised by the objurga¬ 
tions of those who wish to solve every 
political problem by the short-cut of 
violence”. 

Whether it is for a life of letters or for a life 
devoted to the arts, a legal training, the habit of 
marshalling your ideas, the habit of putting first 
things first and last things last, the habit of ana¬ 
lysis and the habit of classification have got their 
undeniable advantages. Legal knowledge is of the 
utmost value in the conduct of public and admini¬ 
strative life. Lord Haldane’s is an illustrious 
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example in recent times. He combined in kimself 
a profound knowledge of philosophy, of law and 
letters and he was furthar a man of action in the 
real sense of that term. He it was who re-orga¬ 
nised the English Army amidst obloquy anl! 
calumny until at last he was practically hounded 
out of his place in the Cabinet. It took ten years 
for the people to realise his great services but he 
surely owed to the law that versatality and that 
strenuousness which enabled him to familiarise him¬ 
self with military matters and to prepare England 
for the War of 1914. To him these lines of Kipling 
may well be applied ; 

“if you can dream and not make dreams 

your master, 

“if you can think and not make thoughts 
your aim, 

“if you can meet with triumph and disa- 

ster 

‘ And treat those two impostors just the 
same 

To obtain such an outlook, legal training is a 
great aid. 

We have very little evidence in ancient Indian 
literature as to the place of the law and the train¬ 
ing of the lawyer and his position in the polity of 
the different ages, but we have glimpses here and 
there of the value attached to immutahle law. The 
idea of Rita and the idea of Dharma were 
ideas akin to the fundamentals of the ’Roman Law, 
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The Deity is regarded essentially as a law-giver and 
often an omnipresent witness. Let me bring to 
your mind what the Atharva Veda says :— 

It 

II 

“Who stands, who moves^ who goes crookedly, 
who goes stealing this way, who lives 
desperately, what two people, sitting 
together, conspire, (all) that, Varuna as 
the third knows ”• 

So far as we are concerned, our Dharma Sastras 
and later on the great Smrithis and still later 
Kamandakeeya, Kautilya’s Artha Sastra—all these 
were not great works of literary art but they deve¬ 
loped a special style of their 0 wn~ 8 uccinct and 
clear and free from ornament or floridness. 

In Greece and Rome the interdependence of 
life and the law, and the idea of law as the energis¬ 
ing, fertilising element in all true culture was ever 
present. Cicero, Demosthenes and the great jurists 
who founded thee /us Civile- were the progenitors of 
Maehiavelli, Grotius, Puffendorff and Savigny and 
of Napoleon’s Code. The glory of Rome is that 
law and the practice of the law went hand in hand 
with oratory and the sedulous cultivation of style 
in the spoken and written word. 
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In Greece, thanks to the circnlation of public 
offices, everybody in the City States may be 
plaintiff, everybody was likely to be defendant and^ 
everybody had to be a Judge. The link between 
law and letters was profound, intense and continu¬ 
ous, I may instance Demosthenes’ Oratioiis agaiifst 
Philip of Macedonia 'which gave rise to the term 
Phillipic. His oration on the Crown was an attempt 
made by him to accomplish the union of Greece for 
the defence of independence. Cicero in his ora¬ 
tions against Catiline and Marcus Antonius and in 
defence of Mylos has afforded wonderful examples 
of forensic eloquence. 

So far I have been discussing what may be 
called the general reaction of literature on law. 
Now, I propose to conclude what I have to say with 
the mention of some of the great lawyers who have 
produced things which are 'worth reading and are 
contributions to literature properly so-called. The 
first of them, so far as England is concerned, is Sir 
William Blackstone to whom fine tributes have 
been paid by Eox and Gibbon and Lord Mansfield 

and of whom Bentham said that he was the first' 
man who taught Jurisprudence to speak the 
language of the scholar and gentleman. One of his 
most illustrious disciples was Abraham Lincoln. 
Next to Blackstone comes Austin to whom we owe 
a treatise which is more thorough than beautiful but 
which has had a profound influence on law and 
society. Then we come to Jeremy Bentham. He 
was responsible for a tremendous stimulus to legal 
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reform and as Sir James Fitz James Stephen said : 
his rationale of evidence was a shell bursting in a 
powder magazine. His influence^on ^\^.’iters like 
Bryce was very great. 

Early in the 18th century England, a politician 
as well as a lawyer called Arbuthnot wrote a book 
‘^Law, a Bottomless Pit’’. It was a kind of pamphlet 
in which he denounced an impending war against 
France- It was one of the very first treatises on 
international peace and is remarkable also for its 
literary quality. Nicholas Frog, John Bull, and 
Lewis Baboon typifying Holland, England and 
France are represented as litigants who spent all 
their money in a law-suit. A lawyer without 
history or literature is a mechanic, a mere working 
mason. If he possesses some knowledge of these, 
he may venture to call himself an architect”. 
These are the words of Pleydell, the most attractive 
lawyer portrayed in Scott’s Waverley Novels. One 
of the greatest literary lawyers in England was Sir 
Thomas More, the writer of Utopia. He outlined 
doctrines of political economy which are very 
different from some of the doctrines which are now 
current in the world and that book is worth study¬ 
ing on the doctrine of politics as well as in what 
may be called the art of writing a simple and 
cogent style. Then, of course, we have one who has 
been called the gjjeatest and meanest of men and 
who was at his best as a writer when he was under 
trial for corruption and bribery Francis Bacon. 
His speeches in defence of the charges against him 
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are literary gems, And his Essays stand in a class 
apart. May I quote just a few words to show that 
legal English can be, at its best, concise, clear, ins--v 
pired and suggestive ? 

Preserve the right of thy place, but .stir not 
questions of jurisdiction ; and''rather assume thy 
right in silence, and defacto, than voice it with 
claims and challenges. Preserve likewise the rights 
of inferior places; and think it more honour to 
direct in chief than to bo busy in all. ’’ 

‘The vices of authority are chiefly four ; 
delays, corruption, roughness,’ and facility. For 
delays give easy access; keep times appointed; go 
through with that which is in hand, and interlace 
not business but of necessity. For corruption, do 
not only bind thine own hands or thy servant’s 
.hands from taking, but bind the hands of suitors 
also from offering ; for integrity used doth the one ; 
but integrity jirofessed, and with a manifest 
detestation of bribery, doth the other; and avoid 
not onl}’ the fault, but suspicion. Whosoever is 
found variable, and changeth manifestly without 
manifest cause, giveth suspicion of corruption, 
therefore always when thou changeth thine opinion 
or cause, profess it plainly and declare it, together 
with the reasons that move thee to change, and do 
not think to steal it. A servant or favourite, if he 
be inward, and no other apparent cause of esteem, 
is commonly thought but a byeway to close cor¬ 
ruption. For roughness, it is a needless cause of 
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discontent'- severity breedeth fear, but roughness 
bi’eedeth bate. Even reproofs from authority ought 
to be grave, and not taunting. As for facility, it 
is worse than bribery; for briijea come but now 
and then ; but if importunity or idle respects lead 
a man, he shall never be without; as Solomon 
saith : To respect persons is not good ; for such 
a man will transgress for a piece of bread.’’ 

His was probably the finest example of legal 
writing. It is wonderful to contemplate that, con¬ 
fronted with implacable adversaries and in the 
midst of turmoils, he was able to hew his words 
and chisel his phrases. Lord Clarendon, the 
historian and the friend of Ben Jonson and Selden, 
Lord Jeffrey who edited the Edinburgh Eeview and 
attacked impartially Wordsworth, Keats, Byron 
and Scott, Lord Brougham caricatured by Samuel 
Warren in Ten Thousand a Year and by Peacock 
were other notable literap lawyers. Mansfield was^ 
one of the greatest of English orators and his speech 
on the Right of Taxing America is a classic. Abraham 
Lincoln, Daniel O’Connell, Patrick Henry and 
Daniel Webster, in addition to being great lawyers, 
were'also some of the greatest orators who used the 
English language. I do not know whether any'- of 
you have read O’Connell with regard to the rights 
of the Catholics. He has displayed not only pro¬ 
found knowledge of the law but oratory the like of 
which England had hardly had. Then we come to 
Macaulay w^ho, in addition to being an orator, w'as 
also an administrator and w'as responsible for a 
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piece of splendid codification—the Indian Penal 
Code, a good example of accurate and cogent 
English prose. In the continent, wherever there is 
codified law, there seems to be much more reason 
for great eloquence. It is worthy of remark thar 
the French and, generally speaking, the continental 
legal system, as well as the American courts have 
tended to produce great and impassioned advocates 
and stylists. The greatest specimens of English 
eloquence are perhaps to be found in the writings 
and the speeches of the American orators and in 
the Judgments of Chief Justice Marshall, Story and 
Holmes. 

Thus, we'-find that so far as Europe and 
America are concerned, whereas men of letters 
have been rather jealous of the law and whereas 
they have been using the lawyer as a butt and as 
a victim of caricature, as enemies or at the best as 
parasitic members of. society, the . lawyer and the 
‘judge have,made greafv-contributions, both in Judge¬ 
ments and philosophical; thought, to the onward 
march of the oratoricar an^Mi-terary procession in 
both the countries. I can claim therefore that law 
and letters have been intermingled in the history 
of the world. So far as India is concernei, the 
exposition of our law has been in the hands of 
great judges and jurists. All through the history 
of the world there have been lawyers and judges 
who, by their knowledge and practice of literature, 
have enriched what may be called the idioms and 
the genius of their several languages in addition to 



enriching the legal lore of the countries. Long may 
la^v continiie aa the handmaid or rather the familiar 
companion of the arts and literatjpre so that law 
as a philosophy of life, as a balancing force in 
human existence and as a regulating and dynamic 
factor in human society may not be divorced from, 
blit may be united with, all vg,rieties of that basic 
and essentially spiritual ideal, which beautifies, 
enlightens and ennobles human life ! 



DEW AN’S SPEECH AT THE OPENING 
OF THE NEW WARDS IN THE 
DISTRICT HOSPITAL, KOTTAYAM, 

ON 2-8-1939. 

Dr. Isaac, my Lords, ladies and gentlemen. 

It has given me very great pleasure indeed to 
take part in this function. To a certain extent, 1 
am responsible for this function, in fact, to a 
greater extent than many of you are aware of. In 
one passage in the speech of Dr. Isaac, to which we 
have listened with interest and, I may add, with 
admiration, he pointed out that the function of this 
evening would not have been to the liking of Mr, 
Kurien John, one of the joint donors of these wards. 
As a matter of fact, in pursuance of the adage 'which 
was quoted by Dr. Isaac, these wards were delivered 
possession of to the Surgeon-General some time ago, 
who came to inform me of what had happened and 
then 1 forced myself upon the public of Kottayam. 
I stated that I was anxious to choose some oppor. 
tunity for the purpose of appealing to the widei- 
public for the purpose of taking part in the great 
ameliorative work of relieving distress and suffering 
by means of benefactions like those which we are 
met here to recognise and to appreciate. I was very 
deeply conscious of the medical needs of this coun¬ 
try, It has, on account of its climate and of certain 
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t)articiilar features of several parts of the land, 
certain epidemic and certain endemic diseases. In 
my tours throughout the State i have found that 
there is a great deal of suffering, avoidable and 
preventible. It then came to me that in other 
coirntries and in other localities in India, in addition 
to what has been done and must continue to be 
done by the Governments concerned, private philan¬ 
thropy had been very prominent and conspicuous 
in the work of ameliorating human disease. In this 
connection let me make a statement of something 
of what has been done elsewhere, before I come to 
the special work of this evening. I have before me 
just now a letter which I have got from the 
Government of India dated the 26th February 
announcing that Lord Nuffield is willing to hand 
over to the Tra van core Government what is called 
an iron lung. Those of you who are aware of 
what that apparatus means, know that the iron 
lung is utilised for not only respiratory troubles^ 
but also for various other diseases which are 
being treated with the aid of the iro}i lung and 
which is a substitute for the human lung when the 
human lung cannot function in full potency. Just 
fancy what that means. Lord Nuffield is a sue* 
cessful motor manufacturer in Oxford Morris 
Oxford oars are his - as many of you know. He 
has made himself a multi-millionuaire by his in. 
dustrial efficiency. To him came the thought that 
in some manner he should alleviate human distress 
and suffering not only in England, Scotland and 
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■Ireland .but also in the British possessions abroad 
and, in India and it is a charaeteristic, a moat 
generous thought of his that he should have thought 
of Travancore and have authorised his agent to 
communicate to the Government of India that he is 
willing to endow us with an iron lung. Not that 
alone I have also been requested to let him know 
the name of the hospital requiring the iron lung, 
wliether the hospital or institution is fully equipped 
and the address to which the lung will have to be 
despatched and I am not without hopes that not 
only one lung but more lungs will be forthcoming, 
I am mentioning this not only for the purpose o^’ 
announcing this generous gift of a philanthropist like 
Lord Nuffield but for pointing out and emphasising 
what Dr. Isaac has said in his speech that the 
quality of generosity like mercy is not strained. 
The whole of the medical requirements of a pro¬ 
gressive country like England -perhaps I should 
not say the whole, a large bulk of it—is met by 
jprivate benefactions. Guy’s St. Bartholomew’s 
hospital, the great hospitals in Dublin and Ediu' 
burgh, are due to the benefactions of private persons 
and as you pointed out. Sir, with great appropria-' 
teness, in the sistea’ State of Mysore not one or two 
but many hospitals have come into existence on 
account of the wis^ beneficence of philanthropists, 

I was anxious to bring these aspects of the matter 
to the prominent notice of the citizens of Travan¬ 
core so that they may share with the Government 
the heavy burden of alleviation of human suffering. 
It will be remembered, ladies and gentlemen, that 



jn this State of Travancore medical relief 
lutely free. In other words, whether a pcKoa i§,t 
rich or poor, ho pays nothing for medical relief and 
attention paid to his medical needs.*^Now this 
oouiitry has always stated and has claimed with 
pardonable pride that it is a land of charity ; and, 
no doubt, if Goveriiinent can afford to keep abreast 
of. the times and to meet the new detnaiids that are 


made upon it from period to period and from time 
to time, then free medical relief would be all right. 
Any differentiation is open to criticism and is diffi¬ 
cult sometimes to translate into practice. But, what¬ 
ever it be, let us remember that the needs of the 
past are not the needs of the present and the needs 
of the present are not likely to be the needs of the 
future because surgical science, medical science, is 
advancing by leaps and bounds; new apparatus, 
new methods of treatment, new appliances, new 
and costly drugs have become a sine qua non. of 
medical treatment. They require funds and it will 
be very-very difficult ind<'ed, unaided and single- 
handed, on the part of Government to meet all the 
needs of the situation. What is needed moreover, 
is research. The Rockfeljer Foundation- look at 
that few instance. Ijook at the trustees of that 
great philanthropic action who are willing to in¬ 
vestigate yellow fever in the Phillipines and China, 
ar-: willing to investigate filariasis in Shertallai, 
and malaria in the foot hills of Travancore. Their 
men are doing that work. We must supplement 
their resources. We must not be depending on 



America or England 4'or that kind of work. We 
must do that ourselves- That work they are con¬ 
templating can only be brought into fruitfon by 
co-operation, co-ordination of effort on the part of 
the people and the Government. Government on 
their part are willing to take up their share of the'- 
burden. But 1 do appeal to the wider public in 
Travancore that they should also be alive to their 
needs and to the needs of the distressed and 
penurious brethren whose medical requirements and 
needs should be helped by them. It was for thia 
purpose that I told the Surgeon-General that 1 
should be forced to open these wards and that the 
function should be a public or a semi-public one. 
Thus 1 have transgressed the unspoken commands 
or injunction of .Mr. Kurien John. Now having 
come here I have seen these buildings. I am sure 
that the estimate so superficially formed on a first 
sight of the buildings will be confirmed by what 
has yet to be seen by me, and you will agree with 
me in thinking that for the sum that was *spent on 
this building the result has been workmanlike and 
excellent in general treatment. Let me heartily 
congratulate those who are responsible for the 
architectural portion of it and the design portion 
of it- 

Now let me come back to the authors of these 
wards. A just tribute was paid to Mr. Davey, a 
man whO) hard-headed in business^ successful in his 
Ventures, nevertheless responded to the call of 
humanity, nobly and fittingly. Mention has also 
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been made by Mr. Kuxien John of hia part. With 
becoming modesty, he underestimated his own con- 
tributiou but tliat contribution-—monetary con¬ 
tribution in these things is not so much as tho 
contribution of good will—as contribution of enthu¬ 
siasm,'' as contribution of co-operation—that is a 
Very rich one and I heartily congratulate Mr. 
Kurien John on the thought that prompted him 
and the stimulus that he must undoubtedly have 
given to Mr. Davey and on the joint result of the 
philanthropic effort of Mr. Davey and Mr. Kurien 
Joh]i. In a very humorous speech with which the 
proceedings of this day were opened, Mr. Verghese 
referred to the rudimentary efforts of the predeces¬ 
sors of Dr. Isaac in alleviating or endeavouring to 
alleviate the distress under harrassing, nay, danger¬ 
ous conditions. It is to be hoped that no such 
catastrophe or calamity would ever be present be¬ 
fore the medical attendant here and that they will 
have no fear of their own life and ailment when 
trying to minister to the needs of their own fellow- 
men.'^ 1 may assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
His Highness has been greatly interested in this 
scheme and will be greatly interested in similar 
schemes. 1 have had discussions with him and a 
scheme has been tentatively evolved, which I have 
indicated on the floor of the legislature and which 
I have discussed with the Surgeon-GeueraJ, a true 
Kobtayamite. The scheme is as follows : In a 
place like Travancore, in a State like this, you 
must have in selected centres four or five absolutely 
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first-rate and well-equipped hospitals and no more. 
All other places must be served by dispensaries or 
by what may be called temporary relief and tempor* 
ary alleviation. All big and important cases must k& 
brought into the main centres of medical relief by 
ambulances provided by State or by private philan¬ 
thropists so that we might not have second-rate 
treatment and second-rate attention in second-rate 
hospitals for first-rate ailments. Therefore it is ' 
necessary to reorganise the medical department and 
medical work so as to concentrate upon a few first- 
rate hospitals and a number of dispensaries ~niral, 
Ayurveda, Unani, Siddha, whatever vou lake but all 
converging towards absolutely first-rate and well- 
equipped central hospitals This is the cherished 

idea of His Highness which it is my duty as it 
will be my privilege, everything helping, to trans- 
late into practice, ij I trust that the public of 
Travanwre would realise what an X-ray apparatus 
and other instruments which are necessary for 
alleviating human suffering mean to-day and 
would also realise the expenditure involved in such 
new apparatus and new methods of treatment 
which are necessary accompaniments to such hos¬ 
pitals and that they will act with that charity 
which has never failed in this country and will come 
forward and help in the performance and aocom- 
phsbmeut of the object which should be as dear to 
the people of Travancore as I know it is dear to 
His Highness. 1 have very little raor. to say, but 
there is a promise held out here of Re. 10,000 
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towards the cost of founding an X-ray equipment. 
Let us hope that that promise will be translated 
into action before long so that, when next time I 
come to Kottayam, I may be forced to visit this 
institution. I have done, but one last word 
remains and that is heartily to congratulate Mr. 
Kurien John, to remember with kindly gratitude 
Mr. Davey and to remember with gratitude the 
efforts of all those who have made this function 
possible. It is obvious that the public of Kottayam 
are interested in these efforts. This gathering 
itself bears witness to that. Let us hope that 
the practice and translation of these ideals will 
follow. With these words and wishing Godspeed 
to this institution, I have very great pleasure in 
declaring the wards open. 



THE FOLLOWING SPEECH WAS 
DELIVERED BY SACHIVOITAMA 
SIR 0. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, 
K-c. s. I., K. c. I. E., EL. D., AT THE 

presentation of rewards to 

POLICE OFFICERS AND PRIVATE 
INDIVIDUALS AT THE TRIVAN¬ 
DRUM POLICE PARADE GROUND ON 
THE ISth MARCH 1939. 


Kiian Bahadur Abdul Karim Sahib, ladies 
and gentlemen;— 

It has gWeu me extreme pleasure to participate 
in this function, designed as it is to recognise the 
services of persons, officials and non-officials, in the 
matter of combating unrest and restoring peace 
and order in the State. The account that has been 
given by the Khan Bahadur has been at the same 
time so full and so comprehensive that it is need¬ 
less for me to dilate upon that matter. The situa¬ 
tion that faced the State some months ago was 
very grave, graver than it appeared on the surface. 
The alternatives before the country were ordered 
development or chronic and sporadic disorder. It 
is not the particular acts or omissions which 
mattered much. What mattered was the 
spirit of defiance, the spirit of disorder or rather 
the lack of respect for law and authority; and 
all this was done in the name of truth and non¬ 
violence. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, at that juncture it was 
the good fortune of the State that the affection and 
the loyalty that the people of the State bore to¬ 
wards His Highness manifested itself spontaneously 
and thoroughly and in such widespread manner. 
As the'Head of tlie Administration, I feel it a plea¬ 
sant duty on this occasion to pay a tribute to all 
the officials and non-officials who co-operated with 
the Government. I know the strain to which they 
were put. I know the strain to which the District 
Officers especially were put. I know the strain to 
which every one from the highest to the lowest 
was put on that occasion. It become necessary 
for us to call in the aid of the Military and I desire 
on frhis occasion, the first public occasion of which 
I have been able to avail myself, to pay a tribute 
to Col. Watkis and his Officers and men, a tribute 
deserved by them not so much for the speedy 
manner and the effective way in which they com¬ 
bated and encountered the disturbances, but for 
the spirit of restraint, the spirit of what may be 
called self-abnegation which animated the Military. 
Consider what had been done and what was done 
in return, and the verdict of history will record 
that on very, very few occasions had the Military 
behaved in such a quiet and orderly manner as the 
Military behaved under Col. Watkis. . And to all 
of them I individually pay my tribute and admira- 
tion. 

And now, my friends, I have been especially 
glad that this function was arranged at this 
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juncturo. I am especially glad that it has been 
given to me this morning, in the nanm and on behalf 
of His Highness, to acknowledge the services of the 
Special Police and the ordinary Police, and also'^ 
all those non-officials who, in their own way, un¬ 
obtrusively but effectively aided Government. As 
the Khan Bahadur has told you, the men that have 
received rewards this morning from me are but 
fractions of men who have deserved and got re¬ 
wards- The others will be rewarded in due course. 
But the point that I wish to make on this occasion 
is that notwithstanding all kinds of tall talk, there 
is a great deal of loyalty and affection towards the 
throne and the person of His Highness and the 
State. And those w^ho loved to picture the Sli^te 
ae riddled with’ unquiet and unrest are uttering a 
libel and a foul lie whether they belong to the 
State or outside the State. And now in a few 
days’ time we are promised a recrudescence of civil 
disobedience. I wish to make this perfectly plain 
and manifest from this platform this morning that 
no quarter will be given to any one who breaks the 
law^ Whoever he may be, whether he is from out¬ 
side or from inside the State, however exalted his' 
position, however great his status, however meri¬ 
torious his services, any one who disturbs the loyalty 
of the people of Travancore, who tries to stir up 
unrest shall not go without that punishment and 
that treatment that his conduct and attitude make 
him deserve. I wish to make it perfectly plain 
and obvious. 
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And now iny friends, on this occasion, I have 
deliberately chosen to speak to yon a few words on 
the general situation. Now let us consider exactly 
what the functions of the Police and the Military 
are. The functions of the Police are to co'operate 
in a friendly manner with the general public of the 
State. I wish to make it clear to all my officers 
that this is their main function. They are friends 
and auxiliaries of the State and neither they nor 
the people should treat the Police as their enemies 
or foes. To the extent to which the Police deserve 
the confidence of the people, to that extent will 
they justify their existence. To the extent to 
which the Police and the people are estranged, to 
that extent the Police fail in their true function. 

1 know that my Police are aware of this. I know 
Ilis Highness is entitled to rely upon the Police for 
the spirit of comradeship and of union, with which 
they will work with the people. I trust it may 
long be so. And the Military is to be a resort 
in the last instance- I should bo very glad 
not to disturb Col. Watkis and to allow him to 
slumber in peace in this hot weather. He is 
• needed only when he is requisitioned, when the 
ordinary forces of the State fail. By ordinary forces 
of the State I mean the forces firstly of persuasion 
and of argument and secondly the Police. And 
who are to employ the forces of persuasion and 
argument? They are the officials in every depart¬ 
ment as well as the non-officials of the State. I 
look to them and under command of His Highness, 



I can tell yon His Highness looks to ffhem. I can 
tell you His Highness has a right to look to the 
officials—high and low to use their official posi¬ 
tion, their official vantage-ground for the purpose 
of acting as spearheads of loyalty and not to be in¬ 
different spectators merely watching the game. I 
know that I am entitled to rely upon the officials 
of the State and through the officials of the State 
their relations, their friends, theij kinsmen and all 
those whom they can influence to stand by orderli¬ 
ness and by what the State stands for, namely, con¬ 
stitutional, steady and orderly'progress. So far as 
the officials are concerned, the State expects it, the 
State demands it, the State will insist on it and the 
officials must be aware of it. In addition to that, 
the State expects though it does not demand and 
fervently hopes and trusts that the non-officials of 
the State will realise the importance of the reputa¬ 
tion of the State as one of the foremost in India, in 
its traditions, in its history, in its culture and in its 
possibilities and would stand by the State in its 
struggle for existence. For it is nothing more nor 
less than a struggle for existence, of order against 
chaos and that is what I want everyone of you to 
realise and be aware of. And now the Government 
have been accused of getting men from outside. It 
is true that we had to recruit some sappers and 
miners‘and some others from outside the State. 
Why ? The mob breaks down a bridge or a culvert. 

In order to repair them, you want people who have 
been accustomed to do that kind of work, to 
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fepair bridges and buildings or roads. They are 
accustomed to do that and that is one of-the 
reasons why they were sent for. If some want to 
break culverts and bridges, should not the Govern, 
ment at least arm itself against such a contingency 
or a possibility? Let me say that the Special Police, 
or the five-rupee Police or the six-rupee Police or 
whatever they are, as the Khan Bahadur has 
said, were till yesterday Congress volunteers. 
When they got a ‘sporadic remuneration of funds 
from outside and inside the State, then of course 
they were patriots- They were worthy of all 
imitation and emulation. But if they accept a 
small salary which was a sacrifice on their part, 
then they are called hirelings and they are open to 
the utmost abuse. I call it inconsistency. An d 
now let us for a moment consider,—I hit ujMsn the 
expression, but it is a common expression and it is 
easily understood by everbody to-day,—the ideology 
of the present sitution. This morning’s papers 
will tell the people of Travancore what the Indian 
National Congress has resolved upon. 

The Indian National Congress has resolved 
'upon, in its latest resolution, an independent 
democratic State, independent in every sense, inde¬ 
pendent of the British. We are not independent of 
the British, because we are tied to them by bonds 
of loyalty and mutual treaty-obligations. But in 
any case, that is the origin and culmination of the 
Congress programme. And now in another resolu¬ 
tion they have stated that the Haripura idea has 
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served its turn and it has become necessary and it 
may become necessary for the Ci?n gross to interfere 
actively in the States. At least in this State, I 
can say this much that no outside interference of 
any sort- will be tolerated or allowed. That should 
be clearly understood. 

And now what is the Indian National Con¬ 
gress itself doing after all? Jawaharlal Nehru iu 
the midst of pandemonium said two days ago that 
he had not seen for the last 25 years so much 
violence and indiscipline as he had seen at Tripuri 
and this is the reason why Mahatma Gandhi wrote 
about 1 violence and indiscipline in the Congress. 
I heard it over the radio He tried to calm the 
audience and said he had never seen such au 
unregulated audience, said that he has never 
seen, such a scene though he has seen strange 
things. And this iu the homeland of the Congress 
and in the midst of the cream, what may 
be called the essence of the Congress. Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru stated so day before yesterday 
uight at about 11 o’ clock. The Congress has 
passed another resolution appealing to the Con¬ 
gress constituents to rid themselves of corruption 
and of indiscipline and therefore the Congress 
fco-day is a battle-ground of party leadership, 
control of party finances and party power. That 
Congress comes to Travanoore with its traditions of 
quiet and loyalty- While it is preaching the policy 
of interference iu the State, it asks us to take 
care of ourselves and reform ourselves politically. I 
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ask it; “Physician, heal thyself’’. If there is auto- 
cracyand indiscipline’any where, it is loss , here than 
elsewhere. And then one of the prominent news¬ 
papers in Madras, the “Hindn’’, in its leading article 
which gave me a surprise, said that in sheer des¬ 
peration the people of the State may have; to take 
to civil disobedience. Now close on it? heels comes 
Mahatma Gandhi’s -statement- “The first indis¬ 
pensable condition for any civil resistance is that 
there should be surety against any outbreak of 
violence whether on the part of those who are identi¬ 
fied with civil resistance or on the part of the 
general public. It would be no answer in the case 
of an outbreak of violence that it w^as instigated by 
the State or other agencies hostile to the civil resis¬ 
ters. It should be obvious that civil resistance 
cannot flourish in an atmosphsre of violence.’’ 
Gandhiji says that the students should not take 
part in it. But I dou’t wish to say more on the 
matter. Whenever and wherever Gandhiji on 
account of his inner impulses started civil dis¬ 
obedience, it has, notwithstanding his constant 
efforts, resulted in an orgy of violence, in unrest- 
• trained violence. There ,-is no doubt about it and in 
order that I might be perfectly sure about my 
facts, let me refer to what a newspaper has said on 
that matter. Let mo quote Trom the newspaper. 
‘On entering his fast Mr. Gandhi told us that his 
previous fasts had been successful. In some inner 
realm of his own experience this may bo true, but 
in no visible sense can it seem truia to others. 
Looking back on the history of his fasts wo see a 
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record off faiimv. Tins week’s savage rioting is a 
grim commentary on Iris twenty-one day fast 
for Hindn-Moslem unity in 1924. His eight-day 
fast for Chauri Chaura in 1922 did nothing thate’- 
anyone would notice to prevent the repetition of 
murderous Congress outbreaks at Sholapur, Chit¬ 
tagong and Cawnpore in the next decade when'he 
had revived the campaign of civil disobedience, w 
The Poona Pact, which resulted from another fast, 
is a hasty improvisation which caste-Hindus are 
actively seeking to have revised. In the present 
instance of Rajkot he undertook his fast for the sin 
of the Thakore who in his eyes has violated a pro¬ 
mise. But he has not reformad the Thakore, and 
has made it clear that he does not expect to, be¬ 
cause he has throughout insisted that the Para¬ 
mount Power shall guarantee the implementing of 
the Thakore’s pledge,” It is true to say that on 
every occasion when that impulse came to Gandhiji 
either to start civil disobedience or to counsel civil 
disobedience, he has been very careful, characteris¬ 
tically careful in advising the people against viol¬ 
ence. But on every one of these occasions, human 
nature has been so fallible, that on every single 
occasion, there has been violence and wo have seen 
it in Iravancore also. In Travancore in the guise 
of truth and non-violence, people’s limbs were 
mutilated. A Police Constable’s limbs were muti¬ 
lated, as has been said by the Khan Bahadur, in a 
manner the description of which is revolting. 
That is truth and non-violence! I do not say 
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that the people of Travancore are worse or better 
than the people of any other place. You cannot 
simultaneously encourage the people to break the 
law, to induce a spirit of disorder, to induce a 
spirit of defiance and expect the force of violence 
to he put on one side to be exercised, and absolute 
truth and non-violence to reign over the other side. 
That is an ideal which is impossible of actual 
achievement. Practically men cannot count upon 
it. Now one thing more, and I have done. So far as 
Travancore is conncerned, Travancore’s position 
is perfectly clear. His Excellency the Viceroy has 
stated as. follows and I desire to read that portion of 
his Udaipur speech twice over so that it may sink 
into the hearts and minds of everyone. As has been 
made clear by the pronouncements recently made 
in Parliament on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and by myself on various public occasions, 
the adoption or the development of the particular 
form of constitution best suited to the needs of his 
people and his State is a matter primarily and 
essentially for the Ruler himself and one, the 
decision in regard to which must be left to his own 
Wisdom and his own foresight”. 

Now if any body of men are dissatisfied with 
the Administration of the State, it is their right, 
it is their jurisdiction, it is their elementary 
civic duty to ipiarrol with that administration ana 
to bring tiie matter to tim notice of His Highness 
fox redress and correction. If any bodj of men 
want a chaugo iji the constitution, it is their Jfight 
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to agitate for it. Nobody says ‘no.’ But it ia not 
the right of the people of the State either to appeal 
to Mahatma Gandhi, or to Mr. Subas Chandra Boss 
or Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru or Mr. K. T. Bhashyam- 
or to 'anybody else and ask his intervention or 
interference in the matter. That is not the right 
thing- The extent to which , the whole of the agi¬ 
tation has proceeded on the basis that somebody 
from outside is going to help, to that extent the 
agitation is misconceived and it would be the 
elementary duty of a Government to deal with that 
accordingly in the proper manner. 

And after all let us think over it. T know 
I shall be accused. But I do not care. What does 
it mean ? Day before yesterday /the Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee of the Indian 
National Congress insisted on dictatorship. Let 
me read those portions over. "‘Our Congress organi¬ 
sation can be compared with the Fascist party of 
Italy, the Nazi party of Germany and the Com¬ 
munist party of Russia, although they have em¬ 
braced violence and we are wedded to the creed of 
non-violence. All the inhabitants of Italy are not, 
Fascists, the entire German public is not Nazi, 
neither are the Russians Communists ; yet almost 
all Balians, Germans and Russians have faith in 
their respective parties. Every Indian lis not a 
four anna member of the Congress, yet all Indians 
are with the Congress. Mahatma Gandhi occupies 
the samo position among Congressmen as that held 
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by Mussolini among Fascists, Hitler among Nazis 
and Stalin among Communists.” 

Now what I am saying is this. This is the 
ideal of the Congress,—(i) Nazism, Fascism, and 
Communism, (ii) Independence, (iii) Interference 
with the States. What is going to be the out¬ 
come of a party which follows and seeks the guid¬ 
ance of the Indian National Congress ? Do the 
people of Travancore want the substitution of 
Fascism or Stalinistic dictatorship operating from 
Shoagon, Bardoli, Allahabad, Calcutta, or elsewhere, 
for the benevolent and beneficent rule of the scion 
of a historic line of rulers whose devotion to the 
welfare and progress of their people has been pro¬ 
verbial. Now we are in the melting pot, so to say. 
A great administrator recently indulged in a dream 
of the partition of India among the Indian States, 
in order that the blessings of peace might be 
spread more thoroughly and better than in the case 
of British India. I do not propose to go into that 
matter. Perhaps he is right, if the alternative is 
Fascism and dictatorship of the chairman of the 
reception committee of the Tripiiri Congress. But 
let us remember that tJie alternatives are these,— 
Peace, Order and Progress- Slow progress perhaps 
but constitutional progress, progress by means of 
approach to His Highness tlie Maharaja, heir to a 
long line of enlightened rulers distinguished alike 
in peace and war, distinguished alike in the patro¬ 
nage of arts and encouragement of the aspirations 
of the peopli'. The alternative is that kind of 
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tremendous disturbance and chaotic fight for 
leadership, for party control and party funds, which 
takes place outside. Far be it from us to east 
stones on experiments that aoce being made outside, s?" 
Let us allow those experiments to bo concluded and 
then see where we ’are. The struggle for consti-, 
tutional reform began in British India over 50 
years ago and yet there is no independence in 
the provinces of British India, There is no inde¬ 
pendence in the Centre. Yet in six months or eight 
months time the Travancore State Congress wants 
complete independence along lines of non-violence 
and breaking culverts and bridges. I submit 
that they are too hasty. I submit that this is ' 
not the proper method. I honour many of them 
because many of them are believers in that creed- 
1 ^am not a believer in the applicability of the 
British system to Indian States but have respect for 
those workers who have such faith. But the way 
they are going about this agitation is thoroughly 
wrong, because they look for help, inspiration and 
assistance—financial or otherwise—to people out¬ 
side the estate, instead of concentrating their at¬ 
tention on the constituted ruler. 

Holding these views the Travancore Covexn- 
inent will cherish and fulfil as far as possible 
their just aspirations and redress their grie¬ 
vances. But at the same time it must be rea¬ 
lised that peace and o.rder are the foundation of 
all Government and Civil Disobedieuco is only 
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another name for Jireaeii of Laws which should be 
dealt with under the penal laws. Merely because 
a man br6a.k& do-wn a liridge in the name of truth 
and non-violence, merely because he breaks down 
a bridge when speaking those mantras^ is he to be 
excused? That is the point which I wish to enforce 
and emphasise. 

Now let us for a nroment contemplate on the 
possibilities or potentialities of the State. There 
are tremendous economic possibilities in the State. 
But what was needed to achieve them was con¬ 
certed or regimented action. The energies, the 
talents and the efforts of every one are needed 
for the purpose of redeeming the loti of the poverty- 
striken people and raising their standard of life. 
If we waste our itime in chimerical processes of 
futile agitation, if we consider that the shibboleth 
of truth and non-violence can be united with vio¬ 
lent agitation, I 'do not know what would happen, 
but it has been the good fortune of the State to 
have a long line of illustrious rulers. And the 
present ruler like his ancestors is so wedded to the 
interests of the people, so solicitous of their welfare, 
so anxious for their prosperity, so constantly alive 
to their needs and so ready to deal with their 
grievances that it is a pity if such opportunities 
are lost, when they are so blessed, in the search for 
outside leadership and misdirected guidance. Let 
us remember one more thing before we have done. 
Let those who speak of Mahatma Gandhi remembt-r 
that he is not eternal. Mahatma Gandhi is a great 
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man, one of the gi-eatest of men the world has pro¬ 
duced. With his spirit of sacrifice, he has restored 
honour and self-respect to India. I honour him as 
very few really honour him, because he has restored 
self-respect to India. Wherever you go, in Europe 
or Asia, you are asked; ‘Are you a countryman df 
Gandhiji V That ■ has been his contribution to 
India. He has restored the self-respect and the 
honour of India. Nobody honours him more than 
I do, for that. But he is a prophet and has con¬ 
stant recoirrse to inner impulses which cannot be 
followed or appreciated by persons who do not 
follow him implicitly. His fasts to my mind are 
the subtlest and most dangerous form of violence 
and are not consistent with non-violence. The 
ways of prophets are not the ways of the ordinary 
men. And Gandhiji is not eternal. Are the people 
of Travancore prepared and minded to entrust 
their fate to another prophet, true or false, with 
other ideals and a different outlook, who may hail 
from Allahabad, Calcutta or elsewhere and some 
of whom wish to eradicate the Indian States as an 
institution? I say no’. We are not sure of them.. 
We would look to our ruler for guidance and ins¬ 
piration. 1 trust that the people of Travancore 
will realise that any measure that may have to be 
taken to combat any recrudescence of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience will be taken, not in vengeance, not in 
anger but in utter sorrow and merely to restore 
peace and order. Let them realise that, and realis¬ 
ing that, let them judge not too unkindly, unjustly. 
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But let theui judge with some sympathy. The 
Police and the Military and the non-officials who 
stand by tho side of Government are helping to 
maintain peace and order. For the moment one 
may seem to favour dictatorship provided one is not 
in the Congress. Let us think of the other side also. 
Xet the people march to their rightful heritage. 

I congratulate the force and the naen here for 
the fine display they have given this morning. 
This morning’s Drill and Parade has been a very 
instructive one. But there are other men standing 
in one corner here and one corner there who are 
useful and will give a good account of them¬ 
selves. Let me say that they are not unremem¬ 
bered and that they are also helpful to Government. 
And in this connection I might say that it is in the 
contemplation of Government to institute a meda^ 
or some sign of recognition for people who stand 
by the Government and help them in times of need- 
Further details regarding this matter will be issued 
later. 

Let me conclude by hoping that Travancore 
will not embark on any foolish or thoughtless 
scheme but will confine its attention to those pro¬ 
blems, whose solution would bo difficult, but by 
tbe solution of which Travancore would be a pros¬ 
perous, contented and worthy partner in the polit y 
of India,/ 



AT A PUBLIC MEETING HELD UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OP THE MAJILISUL MUHAMA- 
DIYA MILATHUR RASUL IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE CELEBRATION OF THE “PRO¬ 
PHET’S DAY” ON 3-5-39 AT TlRUVITHAN- 
CODE, SaCHIVOTTAMA Sir C. P. RAMASWAMI' 
AIYAR, DELIVERED THE FOLLOWING 
SPEECH : 

Muslims -of Tiruvitiiaucode and friends, 

It has given me great satisfaction to be amongst 
you to-day, especially on this day which is sacred 
to the memory of the Prophet of Islam whose 
birthday it chances to be and whose day of entry 
into paradise also. This is in many ways a 
unique occasion. For, to-day the 3rd of May 1939 
happens to be sacred to many faiths. To-day we 
Hindus celebrate the day connected with Chitra- 
gupta who is suppos.sd to be the chronicler of 
human actions and the man who .judges as an assis¬ 
tant to the Groat Judge of human ideas. To-day 
tho 3rd of May, tho Pournima Vaisaka also happens 
to bo t he birthday of the great soul Lord Buddha. 
To-day also happens to be the day when Lord 
Buddha began to preach his gospel at “Rajagraha”, 
and to-day happens to be a day, when Lord Buddha, 
surrounded by his disciples, took his departure to 
the world beyond where his place is secured for 
eternity. It is on such a day that I have come 
here to you, an alien to yonr faith aad traditions, 
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a humble foreigner and stranger, to bear vvitueaa 
to the might and majesty of your Prophet 
and his message. For years past I have been a 
diligent and fairly constant student not only of the 
Qoran but all that has been written regarding it. 
And now within the short time at ray disposal,what 
shall I say on this occasion? I shall confine my- 
self to point out just two or three essential facts 
concerning the religion of Islam. The religion, as 
its name signifies, is based on submission to the 
Divine Will. That is the meaning of the word 
* Islam’. Your faith—the religion , of Islam-“is re¬ 
markable in some respects, unique in some respects- 
But yet what attracted me—a stranger to the 
study of Islam and the Islamic tradition and 
culture—was the kinship between the various 
systems of the Vedanta of which I am a disciple 
and your own religion. For, be it known, it is not 
very well recognised or nnderstood that Islam is in 
a very remarkable manner independent of priest¬ 
hood. Each man conducts the prayer without an 
intermediary—'that is the same faith which our 
ancients proclaimed as symbolic of Sanatana 
Dharma”. That also is a faith based upon intimacy 
and proximity of the individual soul and the Great 
Soul, without mediation or intervention, just as in 
your mosques if the Imam is absent, any one can be 
asked to lead the faithful in prayer. A great Guru 
is always beneficial to you as well as to ns. Tne 
juxtaposition of the individual soul to the divine is 
emphasised in your religion as in mine. Again some 
of yon may know—I am speaking to a people 



who are naturally more nearly imbued with the 
tradition of Islam than I can ever be—what very 
great writers have symbolised as the juxtaposition-^ 
of what they call iqrdr hil lisan and what has been 
pronounced tasdiq hil qdlb ; in other words, the 
avowal as well as belief in heart. These things 
are also marks of similarity between your religion 
and mine. But what have you done ? You have 
done what we have not been able to do, yfs., to bring 
about a universal brotherhood, a feeling that wher¬ 
ever Islam is believed in, there is a brotherhood, a 
conglomeration and a conjoint union of hearts and 
faiths. And I mention that as one of the greatest 
contributions to the history of the world and to the 
history of civilisation. Your religion is great in 
this respect that it is a practical religion. Side hy 
side with your philosophical tenets, to an extent 
perhaps not quite approached by many other re* 
ligions, you are governed by a practical philosophy. 
What is it that is demanded from you by your 
Prophet ? He has asked you to pray five times 
daily. And practically he is guide and warner and 
knowing that he was preaching to a warlike 
people, the prayer in the day was not so impor¬ 
tant as the prayer after sunset or midnight. It ig 
at that time the mind is down to contemplation. 
But it is not prayer alona Side by side with 
prayer as the cardinal tenet of your faith, your 
Prophet has emphasised the importance of charity, 
organised and practical charity. In that respect 
you are unique iu the history of religions. That 
charity was originally contemplated not as a 





sporadic individual charity but as au organised 
charity. It was stated as well in its intrinsic and 
essential sense. The idea of each man contributing 
21 per cent, of what he has earned to the Exche¬ 
quer, bestowed in certain specific ways between 
specific individuals, was to protect the poor. What 
is now being imbued in the minds of persons and 
is now called the communistic system of the 
world as in Russia to*day had been acknowledged, 
demanded and understood by the followers of Islam 
for centuries. Apart from your yearly fast—your 
Ramzan fast for the purpose of self-purification—- 
you have got a pilgrimage to Mecca, besides daily 
prayers and charity. See how practical your religion 
is, how simple and how unclouded by what may be 
called speculative things. That is the contribution 
that Islam has made, and I have come amongst you 
to bear witness to the greatness of your Prophet and 
of your religion and what they have been able to 
do. It has been stated^—■! would be hypocritical if I 
do not say it—that your faith is intolerant, fananti- 
cal, aggressive and pugnacious. I have been at 
some pains to go into the origin of this religion 
and in order that there may be no misconceptions 
of my opinion and of men of my own faith, let me 
read to you what your Prophet says and every 
nation says : ^‘And there is not a nation, but a 
Warner has gone amongst them’’. And finally he 
says : ‘‘Do not abuse those whom they call upon be¬ 
sides Allah, lest, exceeding limits, they should 
abuse Allah out of ignorance’’. Your faith is not 
only a faith but a great democracy in the true 
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S6QSH ; for ,you are goveriiod riot only by your 
Shari,a but by your Holy Jjord. No one exposition 
is binding but ‘ijma’ or consensus. If there is 
difference of opinion in the construction of any of 
your Holy Books, Ijma in the general opinion of the 
public is the right and the only way of interpre¬ 
tation. That is one of the greatest contributions 
y on have made in the history of religion and philo¬ 
sophy. Suffice it to say that like every great 
religion which is an emanation of the divine, 
your religion and my religion have only one end in 
view, namely, the identification and unification 
of the soul. And how can it be better done ? 
What Hinduism, Islam and Buddhism alike preach 
is the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood 
of God and that is the message which in all 
humility I feel it my duty and privilege to give my 
Islam brethren, .v' 

You have spoken in yotar Address of various 
things. I do not propose to deal with those things 
in detail. But there is one aspect in your Address 
to which I must refer. You have stated that 
some progress has been made in the State in spite 
of stress and strain. Just remember that if this 
country had enjoyed the peace which it deserves, 
had enjoyed the quiet which every ordered country 
demands, it is possible that the Government of Tra- 
vancore might have-done much more to the people of 
Travancore than they have been able to do so far. 
You speak of recent remissions granted to the agri¬ 
culturists of Naujinad and that the same remissions 
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may be granteci to the people of Edanad. But evexy 
remission mean3 two things—^not only loss of re¬ 
venue but also loss of revenue at a time when 
revenues are being needlessly wasted in combating 
ill-regulated activities and in combating many a 
futile, useless, mischievous, unproductive and 
vioious activity. Combating evil with evil : that is 
what has been done by the Government. One does 
not realise this as well as one ought to. What has 
been done all this year is really more. People talk 
vaguely on public platforms of this thing and that 
thing. But every time they talk that they are 
going to start this most vicious system of resistance 
to authority which they call non-violent action but 
which is nothing more than violence, they are 
doing something un-Hindu, un-Islam and it is this 
aspect which I wish very strongly to emphasise here* 
Now my friends, you have spoken of the recent 
Communique regarding franchise. I wish to make 
it perfectly public here that Government arrived at 
these conclusions not for temporary purposes )of 
communal or personal prestige but because they 
were animated by two ideas. Those who could not 
help themselves, being a minority community, had 
Co be helped. How tire they to be h(dped ? They 
are helped in such a way, I am bold to say in .such 
a way, as has not boon devised in the rest of ludia- 
The scheme of 60 per cent, was a scheme adumbrat¬ 
ed by the late Mohammad Ali before the Joint 
Parliameutaiy Committee and it was pooh-poohed 
by his Golloagues, None of the Governments in 
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India has iiad the opportunity or will or mind to 
give effect to it. It makes people act together and 
politics is only a means of joint action. It makes 
it certain that only the man who is liked by his 
own community comes to the Legislature. I have 
been asked the question ; why is this system not 
extended to the Ezhavas? The answer is very 
simple. The Ezhavas are not a minority. They are 
the biggest community in the State. The Ezhavas 
are larger in proportion than the Nairs, larger in 
proportion than any section of Christians, in fact, 
they are the largest single community. That is the 
reason why that protection was not given. But 
that system, I submit, has proved that the Travan- 
core Government are not oblivious of the claims of 
those who deserve protection. And Travancore 
Government would not be right if they were obli-> 
vious of the claims of communities like yours which 
have throughout in their history stood by the Sover¬ 
eigns of this country, the rulers of this country and 
the Government of this country. If you are not 
misled by false mentors and not led astray, if you 
persevere in the cause of your historic tradition 
and your duty, you will find that the Government 
are quite alive to your educational needs or your 
other requirements and all that you are asking 
for will be given to you in time, perhaps before 
your demands are before Government formally. 



ON THE 6TH JULY 1939, SACHIVOTTAMA 
SIR C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, THE DEWAN, 
LAID THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE 
•NEW BUILDING OF THE SRI MU LAM 
CLUB, TRIVANDRUM. AFTER LAYING 
THE FOUNDATION STONE, HE SPOKE 
AS FOLLOWS : 

Mt. President^ MemhsTS of the Glub and Priends, 

Let m© congiatulat© in the first place those 
reaposible for the function of this evening as also 
for the vehtur© which has been described in such 
appropriate and felicitous terms by your President. 
Let me also incidentally congratulate myself on 
having secured the honour of initiating au enter¬ 
prise with regard to which such a rosy future has 
been pictured and which has been initiated with a 
cel©rity\and a success which I somewhat envy. 

You, Sir, in your introductory remarks, to 
which I listened with considerable pleasure and 
some instruction, have stated, that by the art of 
gentle, or shall I say, somewhat severer coercion, 
3'ou were enabled, within a very small period of 
time, to raisei an amount which I, as one responsi¬ 
ble for the administration of the State, tremble to 
contemplate from certain aspects. You, Sir, have 
succeeded, in a period of wide-spread distress, in 
getting your loan raised within a few days a 
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feature of loans which is not universal, as we all 
know. 

Now, Sir, you have spoken of clubs and club 
life- It is true that I have perhaps some little 
title to speak with reference to\ what clubs can do 
and certainly, what clubs cannot and will not rlo. 
I am a member of three or four English Clubs, and 
five or six Indian Clubs, and I am an Honorary 
member of a French club. But the idea of a cinb 
m the sense in which Mr. Chandrasekharan under¬ 
stands it is essentially an English idea. The West 
End Club in London which is suo generic in charac¬ 
ter, is a very peculiar and a very remarkable institu¬ 
tion. Till very recently it was strongly anti- 
feminist. It would ,not admit any woman into the 
sacred precincts and portals oLthe Club. A depar¬ 
ture from this tradition has been initiated by enter¬ 
prising Travancore, the enterprising Sri Mulam 
Club, a departure which I welcome and a departure 
which I trust will be attended with 'beneficial 
results. But the West End Club was intended to 
be» and to a large extant succeeded in being, in the 
great days of the London Clubs, a refuge and a. 
sanctuary, a place where, once jon entered its 
portals, there were no differences of politics, there 
were no differences of opinion, and there was no 
difference of rank. That is a feature which ia very 
remarkable in an English club. I have been a 
member of some other clubs. I was a Foundation 
member of one club in Madras where we never knew 
how long wf> could sit on particular chairs. A High 



Court Judge came up and the whole lot of us stood 
up because some of ns were lawyers and we did not 
hnow what the fate of our cases would be the next 
morning if w’e did not stand up. And we were 
rather worried about the degree of genuflection 
which was necessary in regard to the incoming- 
judge, whether any attempt at a straight back 
might be visited by the dismissal of a civil revision 
petition. You could never say what the fate of 
our cases would be. Therefore, we were always, on 
the quirvive, looking round the corners so to speak. 
Members of the Council, High Court Judges and 
even stipendiary Magistrates had to be given their 
due and proportionate rank and style and dignity 
and the reverence due to that rank and that style. 
That is the exact contrary of what a club should 
be and what club life means and involves and has 
involved in England. You will find in a well- 
conducted English club a Prime Minister sitting 
down side by side with the Leader of the Opposition 
and forgetting all that happened in Parliament. I 
was rather tremulous when I heard your President 
draw pictures of ithe possibilities of non-officials 
•and officials foregathering and resolving the 
political differences here. 1 grew nervous when 
Mr- Chandrasekharan spoke on inter-departmental 
conferences. I trust your vaticination and your 
prophecies will not come true, and that we shall not 
have in this club the Public Works Department, 
the Transport Department and the Finance Depart¬ 
ment resolving their respective duels and wrangles 
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over a friendly or an unfriendly cnp of tea. The 
idea of a club is and should be that you put aside 
all that is connoted and denoted by your office, 
your rank, your title, your estate, your statiofT, 
your position, and come here as ordinary human 
beings, exchanging ordinary human thoughts, trying 
to soften the acerbities of life, trying to make 
things better and sweeter. 

Now, Sir, you have spoken of what you expect 
will happen in this club. It was Alexander Pope 
who spoke of certain people foregathering and 
some speaking scandal and some sipping tea. Re¬ 
ferring to a gathering not unlike a club, he said that 
when people gathered together, they either took 
tea or took what was even more stimulating and 
interesting, namely, scandal, {Laughter). Now, if 
an institution stands, as certain institutions which 
I Shall not name stand, as foci of intrigue and 
scandal, where people gather more for the sake of 
grinding axes rather than anything else, then the 
club will not serve its proper pm*pose. Of one 
place in a very exalted locality it has been stated 
that people could not hear each other speak because 
of the noise of the grinding of axes. {Laughter). 
Now, there is a tendency in such institutions where 
people, especially official and non-official, high and 
low, gather that there may be a little, a triflinf^ 
predisposition to grind little axes, if not bigger 
ones. To the extent to which your club rigorously 
guards itself against such temptations, you would 
have justified your purpose.v/ 
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Another thiny -il iK). t trust that that sense 
of dignity, that sense of one's own importance 
which is perfectly necessary and uudersta.ndabl6 
and justifiable outside, will be put aside within 
the club, that people will remember only that 
, they are meeting for a pleasant evening and will 
not constantly expect certain social amenities 
which may be available in places elsewhere. 
Otherwise what has happened elsewhere is likely 
to happen here, namely, that at certain intervals 
High Court Judges and members of Councils will 
come to this club and the junior members will wait 
and come in after they go. Sub-juniors will do 
likewise, the billiard players will follow suit and 
then will follow the people who sometimes like the 
cup that cheers, and then the people who like the cup 
that does not oheer but inebriates {Laughter). I am 
only mentioning, as an old club man, what is likely 
to happen. I do not mean to say that such things 
do happen anywhere. It is not history that I am 
mentioning. But merely what Ihay 'be called 
surmising or guessing. Such things are possible 
and I trust you will avoid them. In other words, 
if people are anxious to take the cup that cheers or 
the cup that inebriates, I trust that in your club 
they ■ will do so openly without waiting for other 
people to go out and without imagining that other 
people are watching how many glasses they take. 

Apart from that, it is necessary for the liaugbty 
to unbend. If this Club, therefore, levels all status, 
as a club in fact is a great and wholesome leveller, 

\ 



where the qualities of buraour, of live and let live, 
of sociability, accessibility'and affability are carried 
to their logical and proper lengths, then your success 
is ensured. Let me congratulate your institution oi> 
the success that it has achieved and the ideals it 
has set before itself. As I have already indicated, it 
is a good thing that you have allowed the ladies to 
come in* If .you succeed in that attempt, you will 
be breaking new ground. We, the members of the 
Cosmopolitan Club attempted it at one time. In 
another club of which I happen to be the President, 
they used to make very good pahodas and the 
coffee also was very good. The result of it was 
that members who were justly proud of the pakodm 
and the coffee brought their wives just outside the 
club and those gentlemen used to take the plates 
to the cars. That used to happen in another club 
also where, if only they promised to keep them¬ 
selves in a discreet distant place where the ladies 
were in semi-purdah, they could come in for pahodas 
and for nothing else- It appears to me that it is 
possible for you to fulfil the ideal or the 

wider ideal of what you might call comradeship. 
If you will come to the seoond ideal and ftilfil it, 
yoh will be doing a great thing. One thing I have 
observed—I am not saying it by way of reproach 
of anybody—and that is, there is much less social 
life, notwithstanding our social customs here in 
Travancore, than elsewhere. I trust your experi¬ 
ment will be successful. Why I am hoping that is 
that the presence of women will act both as a 
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coixectjve to that tendency to talk shop and act 
shop which It is tho aim of a club to eradicate and 
dispel and secondly it will make people adjust 
their behaviour so that the social proprieties and 
the manner of social conduct will be in consonance 

^ith those humanities which it is the aim of such 
institutions to foster. ■ 

I have piaotioally finished all that 1 have to 
say Th^ is jnst one thing mono. Yon are per¬ 
fectly right in desigrnng for your dub a good 
restaurant. As a matter of fact, the ideal of an 
English club IS that a man could be absolntelv alone 
if he so wanted or he could have such company as 
he wanted. In other words, if he went into a pai-ti- 
cular comer which he made his own and sat on his 
amihar and particular easy chair, nobody disturbed 
him. Nobody went up to him and said, “ Well 
what happened at the Legislative Assembly meeting’ 
the day brfore yesterday ? Have you read the 
latest thing m this or that newspaper ?” But if the 
membere wanted special facilities, special opportnni- 
ties and special places wore given to them In 

-short,a club should be a place where a man oenld 

bebyhimeelf or could be a member of an active 
““““Plieluneut of this, the lunch 
and the inner and the tea might help. In the West 

You put on a particular physical countenance and 
n mental countenance too and make yourself plea, 

■ng in particular way. Sometimes high ma 

of State are talked during lunch or dinfer, ^ 
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is a feature whioli you might bear in mind. I have 
been speaking in a rambling and desultory manner 
and endeavoured to point out what a club should 
not be rather than what it should be. All that I 
can tell you in wishing ypu Godspeed and all success 
is that for many reasons, social and personal, the 

existencs of a club ih a State like Travancore and 

in a place like Trivandrum is a sine qua turn and is 
essential from the point of view, firstly of levelling 
down unnecessary distinctions, secondly of leveUmg 
up the standard of manners/ courtesies and those 
little arts that go .to soften and to brighten life, 
and thirdlv and lastlf.of making for a possible 

comradeship which will M^-owaards personal and 

national profit an4 advance. I trust and fervent* 
ly hope that your club will fulfil these ideals. Be¬ 
fore I resume my seat, let me say that I have been 
so captured by the eloquence of ,your: President, so 

fascinatedby the ideals held out by your club, and 

so enthralled by the description of what might be in 
store for me that I have'decided to be a life-member 
of your club, {Ap'pl(iuse)< 



ADDRESSING A MEETING OF THE 
xMERCHANTS FROM ALL IMPORTANT 
TRADE CENTRES OF THE STATE 
WHICH MET AT BHAKTIViLAS 
ON 8th SEPTEMBER 1939, 

THE DEWAN SAID; 

I am vexy glad to meet all of you and I hope 
that as a result of to-day’s discussions, there will be 
complete co-operation and'joint action between the 
Government on the one hand and the mercantile 
community on the other. 

There have been complaints which have reached 
Government from various centres that even in 
regard to goods, contracts for which had been 
entered into some time ago, there has been a rise 
in prices. Merchants of Travancore and merchants 
dealing with Travancore are and should be aware 
that there have been Proclamations issued and rules 
got ready under which,V>in the nature of things and 
in order to meet critical contingency, very special 
ajid extraordma,ry powers have been taken by the 
Government. That such\powers are exercised in 
public interests and should be so exercised goes 
without saying. Those of you who keep in touch 
with events outside th6\State must have read the 
reports of what took place and is taking place in 
Calcutta where, on account of the great inflation of 
pricesUnd excessive profiteering which was going 
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bn, the Government of Bengal arrested some of the 
merchants in the town of Calcutta and have called 
upon^i^he public to report to the Police every case 
of excessive prices so that in every such case thtn- 
explanation of the merchants may bt^ obtained and 
the requisite action taken. Similar powers havo 
been applied for and last night’s news confirms the 
statement that the Government of India havd\ 
delegated to other provincial Governments powers 
in this direction. The same thing is taking place 
. in Bombay and in Nagpur. It is not the objecty)! 
this Government to take any such measures for the 
present and, speaking for myself, I should be 
reluctant to advise His Highness that such'['; 
measures should be taken unless they become 
necessary on account of lack of co-operation on the 
part of merchants. 

There are two or three points'^ which I should 
make clear at once. It is not the object of the 
Government to bring about the ruin or the financial 
collapse br\^the financial disequilibrium of the mer¬ 
chants and Government are as anxious as any one 
else to see that the merchants, who after all are oue'^ 
of the fundamental elements of the body politic here • 
and for whose interests Government are solicitous 
themselves, are not deprived of their legitimate 
profits; aud'^jl can further say that it is not L 
expected by the Government that, if as a matter of 
fact you are buying and are forGed\to buy grain or 
any other article at a certain price, you should sell 
for less than that price plus transport charges and 
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legitimate profit. \ In regard to your present 
stocks, whatever they are, the price at which you 
purchasted those stocks and the price at which you 
were selling\;^hose stocks until the 1st September 
will be regarded as the price that should prevail 
and if more than that price is sought to b^Xpbtained 
by any merchants, every action within the powe^: 
of Government for the purpose of neutralising 
such action and establishing control by Government 
will be taken without any hesitation. 

The next point I wish to stress is with regard 
to the stocks which you may have to purchase 
hereafiter. In this matter Government will be very 
glad indeed to help you. Government will endeavour 
to give you all possible help to get transport faci¬ 
lities but if you are able to enter into contracts 
yourselves and place the proper accounts before me, 
showing what the prices are at which you are 
forced to buy, what the cost of transport is and 
what profit you expect to make out of the trans¬ 
action, you will find that the Government will be 
reasonable in the matter and will render you the 
utmost possible assistance in order that the ayerage 
and normal course of trade may not be deflected or 
deteriorate. If it is found that you are unable to 
get stock either for lack of transport facilities or 
fbr other reasons over which you have no control, 
then Government will have to step in and make 
arrangements for the purchase of primary commodi¬ 
ties outside the State or within the State and to 
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take control of stock within the State and practi' 
cally be the wholesale dealer within the State. 
Government do not desire to do so and they hope 
that the merchants, as practical and useful instru- 
ments of the Government, in close co-operation with 
the Government would enable the Government to 
discharge the very difficult duty of providing food 
and the maintenance of supplies to tKe people of the 
State. If it is found that merchants find it difficult 
by co-operative effort to carry out Government’s 
intentions, then Government will stop in. Even 
if Government step in, Government will step in 
with an eye to enable the merchants to carry on 
their activities without the dangers of cornering the 
supplies, profiteering etc. But if for want of 
co-operation amongst you, you are unable to work 
with Government, then Government will have to 
take steps for the purpose of doing the whole 
thing themselves. I am mentioning these matters 
so that you may exactly know what the policy of 
Government in regard to the details is. I shall 
be very glad to get further information that you 
are desirous to give me. 

News has reached me that certain merchants' 
are collecting their stocks of commodities and are 
putting them away in places of concealment in the 
hope that higher prices will later be forthcoming. 
Government will have no hesitation in making 
searches of all places of concealment and the utmost 
rigour of law will be applied to those who are 
responsible for such conoealment. 
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There has been appointed a food controller, 
and in him and those who are working with him 
and in the District Magistrates, full confidence 
should be reposed so that they may know exactly 
what your difficulties are and at what rates you are 
buying things; and thereupon Government will 
see to it that you suffer little by way of loss. But 
if it is seen that you act ignoring the existence of 
these officials or in such a manner as to mislead 
them, then Government will have to take measures 
which may not be palatable to you. I trust, there¬ 
fore, that there will be complete harmony between 
the merchants and the District Magistrates and the 
control staff in these matters. Moreover, it will be 
noticed that in the working out of the Proclamation 
and the rules, certain revenue and police officials 
will have necessarily to be armed with wide powers, 
and I am fully aware that the army of subordinate 
officers with very large powers of search and inter¬ 
rogation and investigation may possibly cr(:)ate 
some friction. - But instructions will be given that 
any officer who takes advantage of this occasion 
either for hindering the natural course of trade or 
for exercising acts of petty tyranny or exaction 
will be dealt with exemplarily. At the same time 
the only way in which you can avoid such domi¬ 
ciliary visits and investigation will be to take the 
authorities into your confidence so that you and 
the authorities may work, not as two members of 
opposite camps but as friends and partners. 
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Unlike on other occasions and elsewhere, the 
who]e question of food control will be dealt with 
by me personally. If there is any mistake, it will 
be my mistake. The responsibility for running th-r 
whole system of food control will be with the Head 
of the administration and officers will be made to 
realise that and they will act vis-a-vis yhurselves 
on that basis. If the scheme fails, it fails because 
of me and because of you. 

If yon, merchants, are able to get contracts 
with people outside bht are not able to get transport 
facilities which can be fulfilled within the next 
three or six months, then Government will try to 
get you transport facilities and charge you for it 
and keep the actual goods in their custody. If, on 
the other hand, you cannot even enter into these 
contracts, then both purchase and transport will 
have to be taken up by Government and in that 
case your profits won’t be large. I hope I have 
made the position clear. 



INAUGURATING TUE PROCEEDINGS 
THE FIRST MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 
OF RESEARCH OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TRAVANCORE ON THE 9th SEPTEMBER 
1939, SACHIVOTTAMA SIR C. P. RAMA- 
SWAMI AIYAR, VICE-CHANCELLOR, 
SPOKE AS FOLLOWS : 

Dr, Movdgill and friends,, 

It has given me very genuine pleasure to be 
privileged to attend this meeting and to inaugurate 
the Central Research Institute. In doing so, and 
in performing my task in the presence of scientists 
and experts, it will not be my object to dilate at 
length on what this Institute may do in the future 
or to describe in detail the ideals that have ani¬ 
mated the foundation of this Institute. Suffice it 
to say that it has been felt by the Government of 
Travancore and by all those who are interested in 
the progress of Travancore and in the possibilities 
of Travancore that there is excellent material for 
this Research Institute—primarily, human material. 
Our students and our research workers have the 
Undoubted advantage of keen intelligence. What 
they want is continuous and instructive guidance, 
co-ordination and supervision. 

Whereas it may be said' that research and 
applied science may or may not bo a luxury in 
other countries and under other ciroumstanoee, 
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there can be no doubt that so far as Travah- 
core is concerned, both the statements may appear 
extreme and paradoxical when so made. There 
is no doubt that Travancore’s future existence 
is bound up with research and the possibilities 
of research. Why do I say that ?. I have, time 
and again, oven to the point of wearisomeness, 
emphasised that Travancore is a highly populated 
country -which has to develop intensive agriculture, 
initiate new crop products, combat plant pests 
with systematic thoroughness and inaugurate nu-' 
merous advances in the matter of textile produc¬ 
tion before the State can be said to approach any 
thing like self-sufficiency. The elementary truth 
is borne in upon us, especially at junctures like 
the present, namely, that Travancore, left to her¬ 
self and with her own present resources, cannot 
supply sufficient food for her people. The trouble 
which the Government of Travancore and the 
people of Travancore are put to at such junctures 
and in such crises as the present in respect of 
what may be called “Food Control'’,-“Production 
of food” and the “Reaching of that food to the 
masses”, is of such magnitude and of such critical 
urgency that it behoves us to see to it that 
when other crises like this come, we should 
be able at least to protect ourselves. Shall we 
do so? Can we do so? Ought we to' do so? 

I think ‘yes’. Other countries have by wisely 
regulated scientific research increased their food 
resources with the aid of intensive agricultural 
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research and by heroic attempts to produce Sub- , 
stitutes, ’ ■ 

-,.v _ 

It strikes me that, if nothing else, at le'ast'Oh" 
the lines that I have now, indicated, viz., initiat¬ 
ing ail era of intensive agricultural research, with 
which of course go the proper transport facilities 
for agricultural products, the proper mode of pre- 
srrvation of those products for export and for sale 
and similar and like topics and problems, this 
alone can occupy’ the research institute for a con¬ 
siderable period. 

As your Vice-Chancellor, I was interested in 
acquainting myself with what may be called ‘‘Team 
Research Work’’, which has been recently done 
in other countries, and with the results that have 
been achieved, I think it is beneficial to take into 
account the constructive work done in other coun¬ 
tries by scientists who are called upon to supple¬ 
ment the resources of their country and who have 
put trained and organised intelligence to work up 
special problems. Sometimes we hear it said, and 
said with a great deal of force, that Universities 
are temples of light and culture, and that pure 
learning for its own sake, uninfluenced by and 
without any repercussions upon the utilitarian 
ideal, should be the object and the pursuit of the 
Universities, Whatever may be the rights and 
wrongs of that proposition, and I for one yield to 
none in regard to the necessity to preserve the 
Universities to some extent, indeed to a large extent, 
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as foci of pure culture and the humanities and of 
what may be called Pure Science, nevertheless, 
when we are face to face with daily problems, our 
existence would be possiblj' sweeter if caro be^ 
bestowed on these problems by ws,y of scientific 
research and probably less sweet if care is not 
bestowed on them. The abstract considerations in 
favour of sweetness and light may yield place to 
the claims of the practical, .the utilitarian, the 
immediate and the urgent.^' 

And now, I shall proceed to place before you 
as illustrations what has been done in certain other 
countries within the last one or two years. The 
first of these relates to canning. It was found 
that when peas were put into cans for export, there 
was a possibility of their getting tender and crush¬ 
ing each other^ in transit. Therefore, a new in¬ 
strument called the ‘*Tendrameter” was brought 
into existence. It is a funny combination of 
English and Latin, but the instrument was brought 
into play to measure the influence of chemical 
agents in the process of preserving peas in such 
a form that they do not crush each other and 
lose in market-value when exported to and used 
in distant places. We have got to face a simi¬ 
lar problem when we proceed on our canning- 
experiments, because, as you know, one of the 
tendencies of the pine-apple, which would be one of 
our main export products, when canned is its 
tendency to get too soft. As a matter of fact, 
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some of the Californian pine-apple? have given 
occasion for that complaint. Small things like 
that which are being attended to and which will 
help in increasing the amenitios of life are a matter 
of very careful research in other countries and so 
T:ar as the canning itself is concerned, I find that 
for the purpose of avoiding what is called “spoil¬ 
age” in the sterilizing and packing of canned fruit, 
they have had to change the tin plate to meet 
the requirement of the consumer. The canning 
of beer is an instance. Tt was found that between 
the fermented liquor and the vessel a laquer of one 
kind or other had to be introduced in order to 
preserve the beer in the proper form. Complaints 
came from various countries to England that 
canned beer gave rise to a peculiar taste. English¬ 
men investigated the matter and found that it 
could be avoided only by lacquering the inside of 
the beer can. As a result, I find that some eighty • 
five new firms have come into existence between 
the years 1936 and 1938, for the purpose of intro¬ 
ducing that kind of lacquer into beer cans. What 
is the result ? I looked into the statistics on the 
matter and in 1938, in a country as backward as 
England (England is very backward in the matter 
of Canning Industry), there were produced 235 
million cases of canned fruits and vegetables. 
America, which, no'doubt, has specialised in this 
industry, produced in that period some 1,000 mil¬ 
lion cans for packing fruits and some 1,500 million 
cans for fish and meat. It appears to me that this 
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one of the matters in which our reseiarch workers 
can well engage themselves for the reason that it is 
of the utmost importance to us to utilise our fruits^ 
and our other marketable commodities to our best 
advantage. Let us consider what happens in Tra- 
vancore. During the pine-apple season, pine-apple is 
practically thrown on the streets and into the gut¬ 
ters. Any one who has visited London or Paris 
would know what price is charged and is gladly 
being paid for a single fruit. I understand that the 
price for a fruit is between 2| shillings and 5 shil¬ 
lings—I am subject to correction ; I have not paid a 
separate bill for a pine-apple—or, say, two to three 
rupees for a fruit. On the other hand, what is the 
price of the best pine-apple here ? It is less than two 
chakrams. There ought to be a method by which 
pine apple could be sent to the consuming countries 
properly preserved and canned without the possi¬ 
bility of the fruit sticking together and with the 
possibility of the fruit preserving its freshness. I 
think a method has been found out in the Malaya 
Peninsula. I therefore commend to those who are 
about to take part in the experiment that we are 
launching to day to investigate this matter. 

Let us take a lesson from the history of the 
mjntUtic dye-stu f. I mention it for the purpose of 
showing how, if any country or group of people 
make up their minds to win in the race or at least 
to make a good show in the race, they can do so. 
You know the history of the synthetic dye-stuffs 
in the world. Practically Germany held the mono- 



poly of the world-supply before the Great War. 
Dye-stuffs are not used only for dyeing; but they 
are an integral part of many other things including 
ammunitions and the chemicals used for their 
manufacture during peace time can be readily 
a*dapted for the manufacture of high explosives in 
war-time. Therefore, it became incumbent upon 
England to catch Germany up in that race ; and we 
find that, by very definite and concentrated work, 
they have now in England the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, a well-subsidised organisation devoting 
special attention to scientific research. They 
claimed to have produced the fastest blue and green 
pigment known to the world up to this moment . 
This is entirely due to a body of seven men who 
were put to this work and who, from purely scien¬ 
tific and patriotic motives, settled down to the work 
and brought out a successful venture. 

The research w'ork that was carried out with 
regard to the manufacture of aynihetic plmtios is 
another most wonderful demonstration of the 
possibilities of science. To put it as the Illustrated 
Journals and the Scientific American put it, it 
can be said that you make your plastics out of 
butter-milk. It is of course an extreme proposition, 
but casein has been used as the raw material for a 
large variety of articles- Not only that; from 
.casein and certain mineral products they have now, 
within the last few months or witJiin one or two 
years, come to produce rayon so as to rival the 
rayon produced in Japan out of Kenyon fibre. 
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Interested as T am in t]ie subject of rayon, I was 
quite recently studying up the question of manu¬ 
facturing rayon, espeoiallj- what is now called the 
milrni is claimed to be finer than silf 

and which IS produced in Japan and Germany. It 
13 stated that these filaments are stronger thab 
steel, more elastic than natural fibre and possessing 
a beautiful lustre. 

I now come to the main objects of this theme. 
In the 'first place, the old boundary and barriers 
between different branches and sub-branches 
of science, organic and inorganic chemistry, 
between one item of research and another, are 
breaking down to-day. Specialisation in science 
has gone to such absurd lengths that it is necessary 
to emphasise again, a.s I have emphasised in the 
beginning, that team work is essential in the matter 
of research. It is for that reason that the Govern¬ 
ment of Travancore have been very anxious 
indeed to bring into existence that team whose 
visible embodiment to-day is the Kesearch Institute 
now inaugurated. 

My friends Mr. Padmanabha Pillai and the 
Director of Industries have done meritorious ser- * 
vice in the past. The Public Health Laboratory 
has also done very good work and it may be asked 
why they should not be allowed to go in their own 
way. What is the advantage of examining Mala¬ 
rial parasites side by side with the materials re¬ 
quired for preparing rayon ? The idea is—and I 
trust that those who are animated by that idea are 
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not wrong—the possibility of exchanging views. 
The fact that a number of people who are engaged 
in widening knowledge are brought together is 
itself a great stimulus to the advancement of know, 
ledge. In the second place, science, as I have 
stated, does not recognise boundaries and while 
specialisation is a necessary instrument in the hand 
of the individual, the team supplies the necessary 
integration, without which scientific research would 
be arid and barren. It is good and useful to jostle 
together these different branches of science and 
unless each branch is so parsimonious as not to 
allow elbow-room, I trust that a chance of juxta* 
position of mind will do a good deal in the matter 
of advancing research work. In that spirit of com¬ 
radeship, in that spirit of fellow-feeling and in that 
spirit of strenuous, continuous endeavour to see the 
light, to proclaim the light and turn the light to 
the best economy, let us work. It is because we 
are all convinced that this Research Institute will 
aid us in that task and will help us to make our 
organised efforts more feasible that we have 
brought into existence this Institute. I wish it 
God-speed and all prosperity. Let me oonclude by 
referring to what one of the ancient sages said with 
regard to learning. In one of our Upanishads it is 
stated; 



Let us enjoy common protection; let us 
enjoy tlie goods of life together; let us illuminate, 

educate ourselves together; and above all, let us 

work in a spirit of generous co-operation and not 
of mutual hostility and rivalry”. So long as you 
work in that spirit, success is assured under th^ 
destiny of Providence* 



OPKNINC, THE SKI SWATI TIKUNAL 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, TKlVANDKUM, 

ON l(VrH SEPTEMBER 1939, 
I^ACinV^OTTAMA SIR C. P- RAMASWAMl 
A] YAR, DEWAN OE TRAVANCORE, SAID : 

Mr, PriiiolpaE Ladies and G'iutleiai'iu 

Before df'claring this lustitution opot it, falls 
to me to make a few obsorvatioii,=( designed to eluci¬ 
date the ohjects, the hopes and aspirations of those 
who are rusponsiblo for initiating this I■nte3•pri36. 
It gives nn' gvnuino pleasure to perform this fimction 
although the appropriateness of a musical ignoramus 
like myself taking part in this gathering of musi¬ 
cians, actual and prospootive, may he questioned by 
some who are critically <lisposed. Albeit that I am 
uninitiated in tliM art or the minutiae of music, I do 
not put it too higli when I say tliat among th(' con¬ 
solations of humanity including the laymen, music 
ranks very high inde<!d and therefon^ it is perhaps 
specially appropriate that one who is not within 
the inner arcana of the temple of song should be 
the one to di'scriho the beauties of that shrine, 
TJuis it is that I am u-mongst you to-day to perform 
this ceremony. 

Tins pa.rticidar institute is not an eutirely new 
idea, ^'ears ago, I found that tlie Sri Mulam 
Assembly had recognised the importance of the 



pr^'sorvation ol tlie produciioBs of Swafci Tirunal 
aud pa!=ir 0 (l a resoliifioji advocatiug that his 
l-eertanamH should bn taught in the Girls’ Schools 
and also that a pcriiianent un'niorial of Swati 
lirunal in tin* form of schools and institutions'* 
where his great work might cherished and im¬ 
mortalised, might be inaugurated. 1 also find thht 
in some ol the publications of our local musical 
savant, Mr. Laloslunanan I’illai, who is happily 
amongst us to-day, he has imido a call in the same 
direction and has exhorted the people of Travancore 
to realise tlm value of tlioir lieritage and to take 
stops to preservo it and onhanoe its value. Let us 
for a moment survey the life-history and achiev*’^ 
merits of that great monarch, amongst whose varie¬ 
gated activities was hi* musmal output. Let ub 
recall tlm times during which he flourished and 
wliat he did, In a woll-known Sanskrit work, the 
find this couplet ; 

li 

Tire verse riu’ans ; If yon fiold fasi, to the Arts, 
prosperit.v and f('l(cit,v will he yours”. But the 
rough lessons of daily lif" sojiiewhat belie the 
roseate ideas of those wlm are responsible for this 
verse and. indeed, Swati Tirunal himself in the 
lollowiiig stanza about musicians, who, occupa- 
tionlesB, without any hope of livelihood or em¬ 
ployment, tlironged round tlm imperial and royal 
courts, charactoxised their activities thus ; 
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He pictures his court survoiiiKlHd by needy and 
unprosperous musicians asking tor patronage and 
not ahra^^s deserving or getting it. When in tiio 
court of Swati Tirunal this verse could be a] - 
propriately recited, what shall we say of the present 
state of things ? During very recent years, the 
patronage of music by the public—tlianks to 
Musical Sabhas and radio-setsj has certainly im¬ 
proved. But popularisation is not always propitious 
to the eiiltivatiou of right tastes and standards apd 
t wonder sometimes whether we are really .well off. 
The Parsee drama introduced certain elements Into 
our musical programme but their bye-products have 
been a source of w’eakness. Harikathas, well-meant, 
with proper ideals, Werestai'ted and iuitiated under 
Swati Tirunal’s own patroiiage. It must he re¬ 
membered that the present vogue of the Jlarikatha 
in South India was really fost(a'ed and maintained 
by Meruswami, an artist imported by Swati 
Tirnual from Tanjore. Tlio Rajah,s of Taujore np 
to the time of Sarhhoji were great and discerning 
patrons of the arts. Dancing, Painting, Cookery 
and Music fell within their special purview. But 
they and tlieir court specialised, so to say, in 
Cookery and Music, Maharaja Sarhhoji and his 
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immediate predecessors were some ol' the grent- 
est cooks and designers of dislu'S known to India 
and they invented and broadcast those preparations 
which are now known as Keer ami jilabi, ^aikoda^ 
vada, haji and samhar. They ar« all jMaliratta 
names and there were Mahratta dishes lirouglit info 
existence by the critical and ver>' coniprohensive 
taste of the Tanjore Maharajai. They also concen. 
trated on Music, and Mernswanii was one of the 
great men amongst them who came over and stayed 
in the Court of Swati Tirnnal. He was one of 
the ornaments of the entourage of the Swati 
Tiruual Court aud it was he wlio brought into 
South India the habit of Ma/i'ikatha^ which was 
well-known in Noi’th India because of the prevalence 
of the Bhahti margu in North India. There were 
fihajanan and Prabhata P'keriex, i. e., early morn¬ 
ing groups and assemblies of persons going ronud 
the streets singing praises of the Almighty. These 
Prabhatha Pheries and Bhajanas wore part of the 
heritage of the Northern centres of life and, later- 
on, of the Mahratta CoTirts, aud Sivaji, Sambhaji 
aud the Peshwas were some of tlie greatest en- 
couragers of the Harikatha,, Thi.s special form of 
art was not known in the South until Meruswami 
introduced it here and, therefore, whon we speak 
today about the Harikatha, we owe a debt of grati¬ 
tude to Swati Tirunal aud to his discerning 
encouragement of Meruswami who was lirlpful in 
making that medium popular in the Hunth. But 
Mke all good things, there is to-day Uio dangor that 



tiie lla.i'ikatlm. wljioli iis so imiol) in dprnand ia sub' 
ject to vnlwarisation and tin* (Jovices ol' tliu advHX' 
tisinif entrB|jroiiittir. 'i'lie Karikatba is now too 
often the last I'ofugo of the in competent. One who 
is not sufficiently versed in the toohnical equipment 
'of music takas to the Harikath:!-, relying upon cheap 
jokes aud very cheap strains of music for the pur¬ 
pose of adding to the popularity, tlia topica.lity and 
the obvious (Jfletting (pialitios of in* 
irrolevaiicles. ito gets an advaniitious popularity 
whicii, although ii might be all riglit for tho 
time boiiig, miglit be one of tlm biggest ol)staeles 
to the gL’owtb of raal musical taste and talent, 

Swati Tirnnal himself lived in troubled 
times. ITh was born in J.8i3 and succeedoil to the 
throne in 1820. He was known as the Sakthau 
tlaja because of Ids firmness, sometimes described as 
ol)stiaacy of teuiporament, and because In' held fast 
to his opinions and never gave up his friends. He 
succeeded to t he throne in 1820 and diodin 184G-~ 
wlm.t a shorr. life? His cnuteinporary 'I’liyagayya 
lived until he w,is SI aud yet, comparing the bulk of 
the miidcal work of Thyagayya. and Swati Tininal, 
wo tmd tlm nue does noi. yield to tiio other tdtlier 
in \ .ariety or repertoire or <[uantity of production 
altlujugli the Itnler had a thousand other things to 
atteiid to. This is not'the occasion for me to talk of 
hwai! Tirimail’s other activities, but it (*.annot be 
forgotten i.hat tie was the Ruler wiio started the 
Public InIwary, the first Miinsif’s (lourt in Travau- 
core, the first (Otde of Laws, the first English High 





School aod the Observatory and he was the 
first Prince who, without distinction, patronised 
musicians and authors from within and without the 
State, Ho was the person who first gave a sub¬ 
vention to Rev. Peety for a Malayalam Grammar 
and Dictionary. This great Maharajah lived at' 
a time when there wore great political troubles and 
turmoils. He had no peace of mind at any time, 
being worried on the one hand by the agents of the 
Paramount Power and on the other by many of his 
Dewans. The whole of his reign was a succession 
of worrying episodes. Very little time was there¬ 
fore left to him to attend to the arts of peace, to 
the efflorescence of the soul and mind; nevertheless 
what do wm find ? • In Malayalam he wrote a book on 
alliteration and rhyme. He was the author of 
Bhaktinianjari, Yaijaticliaritra^ Ruchelopahhyana 
and Ajamilopakhyo/na, He composed in many lan¬ 
guages—in Sanskrit, Telugu, Manipravala, Canarese 
and Hindustani, and he was responsible for scores 
or rather hundreds of keertancims and other. 
musical forms involving often the Svaraksharas, 
namely, a skilful device by which the letters ^ 1^ dT 
etc., occur in the verses in the places where the 
particular notes are demanded in singing. For 
the Navaratri and the Utsavam in liis beloved 
temple of Sri Padmanabha he composed 
special nuisieal hymns and song-recitals. His 
liagamalas expounding the human moods during 
tlie vigils of the night are celebrated. He was a 
practical exponent of the dance and the Kathakali, 
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and Vadivelu Nattuvan was among his great proto 
ges. It IS a marvel to contemplate how he was able to 
aoqmre snch proficiency and, having acquired it and 
imbibed the spint of poetry and music, how he was 
able to translate it into expressi vs langnavo It is 
again a mar-vel to realise how, having done all this 
he was nevertheless able to combine with his musical’ 
, tornis lofty, devotion, chasteness of language and a 
height of aspiration rarely reached by poets and 
musical composers. Such a man it is whom we are 
wishing to commemorate to-day. Such a mouarcL 
It «, whoso spiritual presence will, 1 trust, inspire 
and stimulate this small Institntion. ‘ It may be 

z f "Vf 

Kaln between 

Karnataka mnaio and Hindnstani music, he was 
rathohe m taste. He onoeuraged Sulaiman Sahib 
who was one of the greatest exponents of Hindus¬ 
tani mnsic. He patronised scholar, like Vidwau 
iampnran and he generously appreciated contem¬ 
porary greatness typified by the famous Thyaeayya 

Tanjoro for oritiCMm. It is not often that artists 
and poet, court or even tolerate criticism His 
tastes were so vai-ied that he had even Chinese iue- 
glei's in his ooiu’t, ^ 

The Royal Hue of Travaiicom during many 
centuries has been marked by the emergence o'f 
monarch, who have specially distinguished them¬ 
selves m some field of art, or life. At one time it 
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produced a generoua Ruler whoae inuuifiGouce, ac- 
cordiug to tradition, was responsible for hospitality 
shown to both the combatant forces at Kurnkshetra. 
Lat(>r on, it so chanced that there wag an Alwar 
amongst the Rulers; tbrn’e were great hhciktas among 
the inouarchs of Travaucore, great ])abrous of paint-^ 
iug and Kathakali and groat savants and patrons 
of scholarshii* and piety. At the present moment 
it is a fairly well-knowii fact that Her Highness, 
tlie Queen Mother, is one of tiie most enthusiastic 
and competent vaimkm in our country {appCame). 
The Maharaja hiimell;—unfortunately bis position 
prevonts iiim from ■ public manifestations—is one 
whose musical culture and taste and ossenitial 
oompreUonsiou are notable. Even to a purely 
ignorant person like myself, the way in which His 
Hi'ghnnss is able to appraise and differenti. 
ate the exponents of the arts of music or 
Kathakali is both Instructive and astonishing* 
Being i>atrons of real art, they cairns to tlie concln. 
sion that their heritage, namely, the work of Swati 
Tirana] should not be dissipated or forgotten, 
lam well aware that Mr* Chidainbara Vadhyar 
lias made a compilation of compositions by Swati 
Tiruiial. But there have beeu many additions 
and alterations made necessary. One of the first 
things that Their Highnesses have been anxious to 
bring into existence is a complete, critically edited 
and collated edition of all the extant works of 
Swati Tirunal. Now, having done that, having 
produced what may be called in the language of 



western music the opus,’’ we should not 
leave things there. Music lives and thrives in 
the Voice and instrument and the ear of the per¬ 
former and the listener and both are essential to 
its cultivation* We must see that these composi¬ 
tions serve as the medium of instruction and culture 
and iiplift amongst the coming generations and 
for that purpose the Government of Travancoro 
have come to the conclusion that a certain number 
of teachers and prospective teachers of music should 
be brought together and later on, when time and 
place and funds permit, other people may also be 
admitted who are aspiring to a knowledge of mnsio. 
This ig not an ambitious scheme, but is only a 
beginning and should be judged as such by those 
who come here and imbibe the lessons of music 
through the compositions of Swati Tirunal, whose 
many*gided output is such that it will serve as the 
ground work, as the ladder by which you will climb 
to the loftiest heights of musical performance and 

achieyements. 

It is with that object that the services of a 
great savant and musical composer, Gayakasikha- 
mani Muthiah Bhagavatar, were obtained. He 
has Consented, notwithstanding his health and his 
other commitments, to help in this venture. He 
has b^, 0 n very ill during the last few days. It was 
doubtful if be would be able to be present here 
to*day^ but his spirit was dauntless. He determined 
to get well and to be here to-day and he has got 
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well and is now amidst us. That is the spirit in 
which he will work. That is the spirit which his 
students will copy. He is not a permanent visitor 
amongst ns. Ho can be here only for a few months 
in the year and ho cannot be here long. He wants 
us to make a start and having made that start, 
we shall push on with the task, holding the 
torch and leading the way on to the temple of 
music. This institution has been founded as a 
nursery of music, as an instrument enabling the 
student to distinguish the -false from the true; 
enabling the cultivation of an educated taste and 
ultimately translating that appreciation into musical 
practice until the deeper principles of music are 
understood and learnt. 'Let us hope, God willing, 
that this Institution will be worthy of that great 
monarch whose name is commemorated, worthy of 
tnose royal traditions which have diversified and 
illumined the history of the State and worthy of 
the ideals and aspirations of Their Highnesses, to 
whose discerning initiative this Institution owes its 
origin. 



ADDRESS OF SIR C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, 
SCOUT CHIEF COMMISSIONER, TO HIS 
HIGHNESS THE ELAYA RAJA, CHIEF SCOUT, 
AND TO HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA, 
PATRON, AT THE ANNUAL SCOUT RALLY 
HELD ON 21ST NOVEMBER 1939. 

May it pie me Your Highnesses^ 

It ia a great x'rivilege that has been given to 
us to greet Your Highness as the Chief Scout o^ 
Travancore on this auspicious occasion. It is only 
in the fitness of things that Your Highness who 
was the Chief Cub of the State should,\after enter¬ 
ing the scout age, grow into our Chief Scout. We 
tender to Y^our Highness, our Patron, our-'respectful 
thanks for having accorded sanction to\His High¬ 
ness the Elaya Rajah being acclaimed by us As our 
Chief Scout. We take this opportunity of offering 
to Your Highness, our new Chief,\our loyal and 
respectful congratulations on your assumption of 
the office of the Chief Scout and assure you of our 
undiminishing loyalty and service to you and the 
Movement of which you have assumed the head¬ 
ship. 

Since 1937 the Travancore Boy Scouts Associa¬ 
tion has attempted various measures of reconstruc¬ 
tion andVeorganisation and I am glad to say that it 
is making headway towards progress in efficiency 
and numbers. 

* The Address was delivered on the occasion of H. H. The 
Elaya Raja’s assuming office as Chief Scout. 
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One of its attempts to enlist public^ interest 
and co-operation, viz., an All-India Jamboree at . 
Trivandrum had, to be given up last year unfortu¬ 
nately, in view of the disturbed conditions all' over 
India. But the preparation for such an event in 
itself entailed much healthy and useful activity on 
the part of the Scout Groups in\the State. 

The various Boy Scout Tests have been since 
revised and adapted to suit Travancore conditions. 
In the matter of the administration and organisation'^ 
of the Movement, complete autonomy is now enjoyed 
by the Travancore Boy Scouts Association. In all 
these changes the value of the International aspect 
of\the Boy Scouts Movement was always kept in 
view and for the purpose of enjoying participation 
in the World Movement, the Association is now 
workihgXin co-operation with the All-India Boy 
Scouts Association which has now secured direct 
affiliation to the International Bureau as an inde¬ 
pendent National Unit. 

Duringvthe period under review, wm have, with 
much pleasure, to record an important award made 
to one of bur officers—I refer to the award^of 
‘‘Silver Acorn” received by Professor R. Srinivasan. 
During the year the Boy Scouts have made remark¬ 
able progress in numbers, the present number being| 
3797 as against 2651 in 1937 and our Training 
Camps have been attended by 77 new Scout- 
Masters. The Association' enjoys the fullest co¬ 
operation of the Education Department. 



The question of Boy Scouts’ participation in 
the present situation created by the war was one of' 
the serious subjects which engaged our attention 
and, at a meeting held recently, some general lines 
were indicated by me and approved by the Associa¬ 
tion’, along which the Scouts 'could equip themselves 
to be fit to meet any emergency. T am sure that 
the Travancore Boy Scout will not be found wanting 
or behind his brother Scouts in other parts of India 
when situations arise calling for his service. 

Let me convey to Your Highnesses''! how grate¬ 
ful the Association is for the great interest that 
Your Highnesses always take in the welfare of this 
nation-building Movement. We also take this 
opportunity of conveying to Your Highness, our 
Patron, the most sincere Birthday greetings of all 
the Boy Scouts in the State and their wish for many 
happy returns of this joyous and auspicious day. 



Declaring open the new school 

BUILDINGS OF THE SALVATION ARMY AT 
NANTHANCODE, TRIVANDRUM. ON 22ND 
NOVEMBER 1939, SIR C. P. RAMASWAMI 
AIYAR SPOKE AS FOLLOWS: 

Cmnmander MaokeniAe, Ladies -and Oentlemen, 

I thank you for your speech, Sir, and I appre¬ 
ciate the spirit of co-operation underlying it. I can 
bear witness to that spirit of co-operation even in 
the matter of the location of the site of the school 
It occurred to me that I should have a 
frank and friendly discussion with Commander 
Mackenzie and the authorities of the Salvation 
Army for the purpose of enabling the Salvation 
Army to fulfil and carry out their educational ideal 
and programme and at the same time to help the 
Government in regard to certain aspects of town- 
planning in relation to the Kaudiyar Square, And 
it is with very great pleasure and with a feeling 
of profound satisfaction at the spirit of gwe and 
take displayed by you and by the Salvation Army, 
that 1 wish to acknowledge that not only was 
there no difficulty placed in my way but that the 
Salvation Army went more than half way to meet 
me and to satisfy, what I venture to call, the 
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reasonable demands of the Government. 1 am 
thus obliged to tho officers of the Salvation Army. 

1 therefore felt a kind of moral duty - I do not 
think I needed any compulsion—to come here 
to-day. I am glad, Sir, that you have stated that, 
in addition to fulfilling this demand of town-plan' 
ning, the change of location of the site of your 
school building has also been useful to you from the 
edncationa.l point of view and also from the point 
of view of the amenities of' the school. I con¬ 
gratulate those responsible for the w o r k in g 
of the school and for the idea of housing it in 
the present building, for the locality in which it 
is, is daily growing in importance, and as'the 
scheme of town-planning advances more ,and more, 
that locality, on account of its great proximity to 
the Palace, is bound to become one of the life 
centres of the city. 

1. came across the Salvation Army when I was a 
member of another Government, when I had to deal 
with the tremendous humanitarian work which that 
Army was engaged in doing in various parts of the 
Madras Presidency. On more than one occasion I have 
paid my tribute to the Salvation Army and its work 
As a very young man I used to hear of what were 
the initial difficulties of the Salvation Army, of the 
way m which the members of the Army were derided 
and jeered at, how their attempts to spread light 
amongst the afflicted classes in the London slums 
were not only not appreciated but the missionaries 
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were subjected even to physical insults and assaults, 
how, notwithstanding all these difficulties, they 
spread the light as the light canae to them. From 
the beginning, the Salvation Army was an aggres¬ 
sive organisation ; it is intended to be that. And, 
speaking on behalf of a religion and a faith where 
that spirit of aggressiveness is a little too in¬ 
frequent, I say that that aggressiveness is all fora 
good cause, for the purpose of social service. 

I refer to the military methods and discipline 
of the Salvation Army and the wonderful way 
in which it had spread its activities all over the 
world, fighting leprosy, doing social work, con¬ 
ducting rescue homes, working amongst the 
poor and the down-trodden and the oppressed, 
and spreading the light of religion as religion came 
to it. But the main point, which no one who is 
engaged in social work will omit to realise, is ^ 
that the Salvation Army had perceived and had' 
carried into effect the great and fundamental idea' 
that, without organisation, without voluntary, 
self-imposed, self-conducted help, and without 
generally well planned-out schemes, they could not 
deal with any problem, social or economic. 

1 an glad that the Salvation Army is starting a 
school. In education, \Ye need a new outlook and 
a new attitude, on the part of the parents, on the 
part of the students, and also on the part of the 
teachers- The times are out of joint. We are face to 
face with a time when fimdamentala arc questioned, 
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when caredds are donbted, when what may be called 
essentials in religion and faith are regarded as sub¬ 
jects for controversy and doubt. At such a juncture 
educational effort, the educational impact of schools 
upon the future citizens, has a peculiar importance 
and significance. What is needed, as rightly 
pointed out by Mrs. Mackenzie, is the building 
up of character in order to make for strength, for 
joy, for a lively sense of duty and for loyalties. 
Loyalty is meant not only in the ordinary sense 
of not breaking the law but in the sense of humani¬ 
sing young children, of making them akin to society, 
akin to their families and to the larger family of 
which the State is the embodiment and the 
symbol, and to the Head of that larger family, 
namely the Ruler whom Providence has called upon 
to rule the country and of maintaining the status 
quo until better methods can be found and the 
transition to such better methods can be achieved 
by right means in the right manner. Bringing up 
school children that way involves difficult and 
exacting work. 

But, with their organisation and their enthu¬ 
siasm the Salvation Army will be able to achieve 
that noble educational ideal. With that hope and 
that confident belief I now declare the ■ school 
open and wish it all prosperity. 



AT THE CONDOLENCE MEETING ON THE 
DEMISE OF THE LATE RAO BAHADUR 
RAJYASEVANIRATA Dr. N. KUNJAN 
PILLAI HELD ON THE 24th NOVEM- 
^BER 1939 AT THE VICTORIA 
JUBILEE TOWN HALL, TRI¬ 
VANDRUM, THE DEWAN 
SPOKE AS FOLLOWS 

Friends. 

Tlie Resolution that has been put before 
you for your acceptance has been duly and appro¬ 
priately moved, seconded and supported by per 
sons belonging to several groups and communities, 
persons who also occupy distinguished positions in 
the public life of the State. But before putting 
the Resolution to the vote, it is my duty, as it is 
my melancholy privilege, to say a few words with 
reference to one whom I did not regard merelv as 
an officer of Government, or as a snbordinate, but 
more as a trusted friend. My task this afternoon 
is rendered all the harder, and my feelings all the 
more poignant, because the last few acts of Dr. 
Kunjan Pillar were devoted to movements designed 
in my honour. I was not present, in the nature of 
things 1 could not be present, at the two functions 
at which he spoke about me, but I received news 
of what he said, and of the manner in which he 
uttered his remarks; and you can well imagine 
that it is with feelings of a profound sense of per¬ 
sonal loss that I speak on this occasion. 
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With regard to Dr. Kunjan Pillai’s official life ■ 
before I became connected with tiie State of Tfavan: 
core, I cannot say much personally save this, that . 
many records naturally come before an adminis-"^ 
trator, records in which the work of officers is 
embodied. Dr. Kunjan Pillai’s work as Director 
of‘Agriculture, and, even more than that, his work 
as Census Commissioner, have come up before me 
in many forms and shapes. It is a truism to de¬ 
clare that his work as Director of Agriculture and as 
Census Commissioner was a very remarkable 
achievement indeed, not yielding, in the matter of 
thoroughness, many-sided equipment, accuracy and 
insight, to similar work done anywhere else. 

I have naturally come in close contact with 
Dr. Kunjan Pillai’s work as Chief Secretary. There 
is an old saying ‘ sic vos non voMs.’’ It means 
that in certain departments of life, labour is ren¬ 
dered, work is often done by a person and not for 
himself. The work of the Chief Secretary is essen¬ 
tially of .that self-effacing character. He is the 
apex of the official system. He collates and com¬ 
bines all that has been said and written on a parti¬ 
cular subject, and gives the final advice to the 
Head of the Administration. Very often, the Head 
of the Administration gets credit, and achieves 
renown, for what has been done by many patient 
workers toiling in the obscurity, of the office rooms; 
the clerk, the Superintendent, the Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, the Secretary, or the Chief Secretary might 
have been the originator of an idea, and might 



have done a great deal to elaborate or clarify the 
topic but the credit goes, as I said, to the Head 
of the Administration. It is not for nothing that 
It is sai4 that the door to success is often labeled 
push. Some people have that push, that aggres¬ 
sive self-advertisement which brings them into 
notice. Of Dr. Kunjan Pillai I can say that he 
was singularly devoid of that quality, especially in ■ 
its unlovely aspects. Now and here, I wish to 
^cord my deep sense of obligation to Dr. Kunjan 
Pillai lor the gi-eat help that he rendered to me 
both while I was Legal and Constitutional Adviser 
to His Highness, and after I bfecame the Head of 
the Administration. I must own here that, even 
more than in the originating of ideas, he was help¬ 
ful to me in preventing mistakes which I might 
have made but for his counseh but for his vast 
local experience of men and things which he un¬ 
grudgingly placed at my disposal with consummate 
touching politeness and with a certain amount of 
firmness H is such people that make progress in 
administetion possible. I can unhesitatingly sav 
hat Dr Kunjan Pillai was the ideal type of Secr; 

J«""fy*^-^with considerable experience 

of the genus because I have had the good fortune, 
in a ra er ong ife, to have come in contact with 
many beoretaries, here and elsewhei-e, and inci¬ 
dentally the good fortune of having worked with 
very eminent men as Secretaries, including three 
Governors who are now governing different Pro¬ 
vinces in India. With these experiences of dealings 



with Secretaries and 'Chief Secretaries, both as 
Advocate-General and as Member of Council in 
Madras and elsewhere and in various other capa¬ 
cities, official and non-official, I repeat that Dr. 
Kunjan Pillai was one of the finest of the Secre- 
, taries that I have met. But what distinguished 
Dr. Kunjan Pillai from almost anybody else I have 
come across is the manner in which he put the non¬ 
official side of the case before the Head of the 
Administration. Whenever any question was rais¬ 
ed, whether in regard to. the Temple Entry Procla¬ 
mation or some Industrial Scheme, or some other 
idea, he would, with a knowledge born of many- 
sided experience, put before me the non-official 
Travancore aide, I cannot withhold from him the 
praise that, on many occasions, he has converted 
me into his own way of thinking, although 
rather vehemently 1 had begun b}’ opposing 
him. His case was surely that of what, the great 
Roman administrator said, should be the ideal 
of a public man, politeness in manner and firmness 
in action. His politeness, his instinctive desire not 
to wound, was one of the most engaging traits in 
the man. I have seen occasions when he was 
personally accused of faults from which he was 
singularly free ; and yet he retained his temper 
and preserved an equability not only of conduct 
but of expression, that won him the praise and 
the respect of those who knew what he was doing 
and the injustice under wKich he was suffering. 

hriends, that is not all; Dr. Kunjan Pillai was 
a patriot in the real sense, and it is that aspect on 
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which I desire to dwell for a few moments. That 
aspect has l>een brought out in more than one 
speech this evening. Dr. Kunjan Pillai realised 
that, in a State like Travancore, common service to 
all communities is essential for success in adminis¬ 
tration. No one cam forget that Dr. Kunjan Pillai 
belonged to a particular community. Why should 
he forget that ? No one can forget that the pro¬ 
gress of each community on its own lines is a con¬ 
dition precedent to the conjoint progress of all 
communities. But the harmonisation of that love 
for, and pride in, one’s own community, with a 
one-pointed endeavour for the uplift and progress 
of the community as a whole, this feat is a difficult 
thing, and can be achieved only when the person 
referred to has & lofty ideal of patriotism, and 
has a vision of the destiny of his country, a vision 
which transcends petty limitations. Such an ideal 
and such a vision. Dr, Kunjan Pillai had. And, 
knowing that I was among those who welcomed 
with enthusiasm the prospect of his entering upon 
a career of public and political life, he did me the 
honour ^of asking my advice before he became the 
President of the Nair Service Society; and my 
answer was an unhesitating “Yes.” It is only if 
people with wide vision and clarity of thought take 
up political work that that work so often thank¬ 
less, so often difficult—would become possible of 
attainment and fulfilment. Sweetness and light, 
firmness aaid calmness, all these are essential con¬ 
comitants of a political career. All these Dr. 
Kunjan Pillai had in abundance. 
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Friends, it bas pleased Providence that he should 
be taken from our m'idst. He has left a record of 
which any one may be proud, a memory which will 
be cherished, a name which will be honoured. Let 
all> young and old, in this place and outside, 
•resolve to endeavour to do that work, to complete 
that task to which he set his hand from the first 
moment of his official career to the last moment of 
his non-official existence. By so doing, we shall 
best honour him. We shall honour him by the 
joint effort of all the communities in this country, 
each communitv doing its utmost to help itself, but 
being also willing and enthusiastic to co-operate 
with^other communities for the common good of 
all. 
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THE DEWAN’S REPLY TO THE WELCOME 
ACCORDED BY THE SOUTH INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION, NEW DELHI, ON 
7th DECEMBER 1939. 

Sir Varadackariar, Mr. Majagopalan arid 
friends, 

\I am in a position of some embarrassment. I . 
still hold myself a member of the Bar though, for 
the time being, exiled into those hectic regions to 
which tactful reference has been made in a very 
short speech by the eminent Judge* of the Federal 
Court. It may perhaps not be known to many as¬ 
sembled here that I had made up my mind, soon 
after I gave up piy office of Acting Member here, to 
stay in Delhi with my son, and had engaged a house 
which Sir Abdur Rahman procured for me in order 
that I might practise in the Federal Court 
{laughter). But the Federal Court is now enjoying 
a life of dignified and leisured ease {l<^ughter.) And 
assuming that my ambitions were belatedi} fulfilled 
and I took on rent or purchased a house and sedul¬ 
ously determined to practise before the Federal 
Court, I am afraid I shall not be able to make a 
living in Delhi. Therefore, speaking to you under 
the auspices of the distinguished Judge of the 
Federal Court, especially after his slight warning, 

I feel myself at a disadvantage as a member of the 
Bar speaking before a Judge should feel. 

* Sir Varadachari is the Judge referred to. 
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Mj friend Mr. Rajagopalan was referring to 
my father as one of the greatest students of English 
and Sanskrit literature that he has come across in a 
long life. But Mr. Rajagopalan may also have 
remembered that I had a grand-father, who was a 
person whose prominence in another field was 
fairly celebrated in the Tanjore Ihstrict. One of his 
preoccupations consisted in hunting down dacoits. 
He was a police official and he set himself up 
as a thief-catcher. On one occasion he was severely 
wounded in a scuffle with dacoits but he crawled to 
the Police Station and, having obtained reinforce¬ 
ments, crawled back to the den of .the dacoits and 
caught them. I am afraid that rather than the 
serene, equable and philosophic temperament of my 
revered father—he was a great philosopher, a great 
student of the eclectic side of Sanskrit and other 
literatures—I have inherited to a certain extent- 
some of the pugnacity of my revered grand-father. 

I do not think I shall be inappropriate if I 
referred to a conversation I had when I presented 
myself this morning before the Federal Court Judge. 
He said we were in difficult times and he referred 
to certain newspaper comments not directly, of 
course. He was too tactful and too judicial to do 
so. 

As 1 had alsOiSeen a beautiful little cartoon this 
morning and certain comments accompanying the 
cartoon, I think it is as well that I should repeat to 
you what I told Sir Varadachariar and perhaps not 
to do much more than that. One of the great things 
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that journalists have to do -1 am speaking in the 
midst of illustrious members of that profession—is 
that they must make news even when there is no 
news {laughter). If there is any occurrence out dt 
the ordinary, they will chronicle that occurrence. 
If there is no occurrence out of the ordinary, then 
they arrange for some sensation and make splash of 
that. 

I may tell you, my friends of the South, that so 
far as Iravancore is concerned, it may, at the present 
moment be said without fear of contradiction, that 
there is practically no agitation in Travancore and 
that, during the last six months or a year, what has 
been referred to as repression has been practically 
non-existent. Certain men have had to be put 
under restraint‘for open disobedience of orders but 
they are very few indeed. There are 50 newspapers 
circulating in Travancore, 50 papers which cannot 
be all censored and muzzled and they in their criti¬ 
cism range from the contours of the Dewan to the 
manner in which money is spent on the State gardens. 
So far as tyranny and repression are concerned, all 
that I can say is that His Highness the Maharaja 
of Travancore to whom some advertance has been , 
made is a practical idealist. He is a person who 
lives only for the sake of the State and for the sake 
of his household Divinity whom he adores with 
devotion and 1 may tell you that working under the 
inspiration and stimulus of such a master, I feel it 
has been my privilege to do a little towards bringinig 
a new order into Travancore. Speaking to persons 
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■vvho may not be fully aware of all the aspects of 
the problem and not for a moment trenching upon 
politics, I may tell you exactly what the position is 
in Travancore, Travarfcore is a country, one-fourth 
the size of Mysore with 7625 sq. miles in area. Its 
populaton is 51' millions, whereas the population of 
Mysore is 6| millions. Thus, Travancore has a 
teeming population in a very restricted space. In 
1801, a very wise Rani ordained that no one 
should, if possible, be uneducated and that no one 
should lack medical relief with the result that in 
no hospital in the State is there any charge made 
for medical attendance or for medicines. The spread 
of education has been such that for almost every 
acting vacancy in any Department there have been 
almost as many women applicants as men. Perhaps 
you may not know that we have got a woman 
Judge. The Head of the Medical Department is a 
woman. There are women clerks in almost every 
department and office. Now the position is this- 
The spread of education has been so vast, education 
has been so widespread and so intensive that the 
problem of educated unemployment exists in Tra- 
vancore to an extent not imaginable anywhere in 
India excepting perhaps in certain localities in 
Bengal. Either we have to cultivate more food 
crops and industrialise ourselves or we perish. We 
are dependent on imports for our sustenance. The 
economic rehabilitation of the State and the social 
upliftment of the people are the fundamental 
features on which attention has to be concentrated. 
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It was with reference to these considerations that 
His Highness, with a foresight and a vision which 
have universally been commended, started the idea 
(which may be applicable* to other parts of the^ 
world oir may not be applicable) of bringing 
about the homogeneity of the Hindu community 
by uplifting the down-trodden so that they 
may feel equal in the sight of man and in the 
sight of God. That process has been achieved with 
minimum friction. Naturally, that very process 
is bound to bring other tendencies in its train. 
The process of upliftment necessarily gives rise to 
new ambitions, new aspiritions, new dreams, new 
ideals and therefore these ideals and aspirations have 
to be satisfied and that has to be done mainly by 
economic upliftrnent and development and progress. 
Therefore, the ambition of the Government under 
the inspiration of His Highness has been to start 
Hydro-electric works for the supply of cheap power, 
to start industrial concerns such as the ceramic and ; 
sugar factories, to nationalise transport and to do 
everything possible to improve the economic condi¬ 
tion of the country. That is the kind of work that 
has been done and before people in the North look 
at papers and believe what is said or written, I 
would invite them, either alone or in groups, to 
coma to Travancore and travel through Travancore 
I assure you, nobody will be arrested or interned 
{laughter )—to study the situation for them- 
selves. 
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Now we want some leisure to develop these 
aspects, because otherwise the position is fraught 
with most sinister possibilities. There is a vast 
population which is educated and which has inheri¬ 
ted traditions of craftsmanship and literary gifts, 
and if they have nothing to do and turn to dis- 
contentment, therein lie the seeds of revolt, of 
communism, of a feeling that the neighbour has no 
right to live b'etter than oneself- To prevent that 
feeling, one-pointed effort is necessary and therefore 
it is that all the energies have been devoted in that 
direction. That moans that cortain ideals, certain 
essentials which others hold dear and which may be 
apposite or appropriate in other places and at 
proper times may not be possible of immediate 
solution. The country stands in need of a con¬ 
joint, calculated programme and planning, without 
which Travaucore cannot withstand the disintegrat¬ 
ing forces that face her. That is the idea with 
which we are working. 

No doubt, we have not been very forward in 
talking about political matters such as the establish¬ 
ment of full Responsible Government. But after 
all, we have not been behind any other State in 
India, and even as to political advancement wo 
have been more forward than any other State in 
India. Our Constitution to-day is no worse than the 
Constitution that Mysore has promulgated to-day 
excepting that from 1940 Mysore will have two non¬ 
official members called to the Executive Council. 
Mr. Rajagopalan forgot to say that it was my' 
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privilege to be a non-official elected member and an 
official member of the Madras as well as of the two 
Houses of the Indian Legislature and I was called 
to the Executive Council in Madras and Simla. 
Members of the Executive Council, even when 
recruited from public men, are characterised as 
representing a retrograde, reactionary and fully 
officialised system of Government devoid of all 
human sentiments. What I am endeavouring to 
point out is that none of the bigger States has till 
now made or contemplated progress towards Res¬ 
ponsible Government in the sense of the Executive 
being responsible to the Legislature. Why should 
then leading Articles confine themselves to Travan- 
core and be comparatively silent about Hyderabad, 
or kashmir or Mysore ? I can understand that 
when people work themselves into fury, they must 
have somebody to hit and also there is something to 
be said in favour of the policy of bowing before the 
storm—a policy that I skrongly disbelieve in. They 
seem to have got an apt man for the purpose. I do 
not know whether you are aware of a Tamil story 
which has for its proverb “ 

I am afraid I am figuring in that capacity 
{laughter). But I take it all in good part. After 
all, I' had been an editor of a newspaper myself and 
know enough not to take newspapers or even pro¬ 
phets too seriously. 

1 had been in politics. I know that unfortu¬ 
nately I have got a bad habit—-ray heredity may be 
responsible—and so, I sometimes hit back. Gandhiji 
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is, comparing the human with the divine, somewhat 
like Lord Sri Krishna. He has so much faith in 
his devotees that whenever one of them goes to him 
and says something, he implicitly believes it. He 
immediately writes an Article which he must afte 3 > 
.wards regret. These controversies are bound to 
arise when there are profound cleavages of opinion. 
These is no doubt that I have formed certain 
opinions and Mr. Gandhi’s and my opinions funda¬ 
mentally differ. Both Mr. Gandhi and myself take 
these things pleasantly but what happens is that 
there are a number of other people wbo are not pre¬ 
pared to take them pleasantly. I do assure you 
that if any of you feel very disturbed over these 
matters or any of you take these things seriously 
and if anybody feels worried, I extend to him an 
earnest, an anxious and a heart-felt welcome to see 
Travancore for himself including my friend the 
cartoonist. I was very glad to have been of some 
assistance to him in getting himself trained in 
England, and he has come back perfectly well 
trained and he does his work remarkably well. I 
like his cartoon, especially the Kathakali side of it 
Slaughter) and after I saw the cartoon, I thought 
whether after all I shall not try to learn Kathakali, 
but I find that it takes seven years for a man to 
flex his fingers to learn Kathakali and after the 
age of CO it is rather difficult to spend seven years, 
and so I very regretfully gave up that idea 
{laughter). 
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Apart froto jocosities, I thank you from the 
bottom of my heaart for the Reception which has been 
so kindly got up for me at such short notice and 
I must thank Sir Varadachariar who, in his exaltgid 
position, fills his place with conspicuous success. 
It was a great pleasure to me - and I had something 
to do with the development of his early career- to 
listen from his distinguished colleague Sir Maurice 
Gwyer that he entertains a very high opinion 
about Sir Varadachariar, an opinion which he fully 
deserves. He is a man who Aipholds the name of 
South India fjir acuteness and subtlety and mastery^ 
of principles. 

So long as we, South Indians, keep to our heri¬ 
tage and keep together, we shall make our wav in 
this world Uhear, hear). We know that we "are 
regarded sometimes as the Scotchmen of India. 
After all, you remember what the Upanishad has 
said. After inculcating virtues of living together 
and enjoying together, and adventuring together, 
it lays stress upon the necessity not to quarrel or 
indulge in mutual hatred or jealousy. Let us not go 
on with mutual hatreds or jealousies. If only we 
remember that unity is a thing which is most 
wanted, whether in our community or in nations, 
then we shall not be behind in the race. Thanking 
you once again 1 resume my seat and I feel very 
grateful to you for all that has been said and implied 
on this occasion (CAeers). 



Speeches in reply to Addresses present¬ 
ed to Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar in honour of the Shashttabdapoorti 
of the Dewan on 10th November 1939 



SIR C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR’S SPEECH IN 

reply to the toast proposed by the 

SATURDAy CLUB AT PADMAVILAS, 
fort, TRIVANDRUM, ON 
9th NOVEMBER 1939. 

My Friends of the Satm-day Club and my fellow- 
^ ^ests, 

My prevailing sentiment at this moment is 
one of complete mystification. I am not using the 
language of convention when I say that I am 
literally overwhelmed by the cordiality of the re¬ 
ception and the catholicity of the entertainment. 
Something was said by the first speaker, my Mend 
Mr Kukilliya, whom I trouble more often than I 
need, because 1 believe that a lawyer who relies 
upon his own legal instincts in dealing with 
qnestions of administration is pursuing a dangerous 
path- I summon him to my aid and he is responsi¬ 
ble for much more iniquity than is generally known. 
The first speaker in the course of his remarks^ re¬ 
ferred to himself and his colleagues as rebels. I 
did not know till then that in spite of the great 
repressive policy of the Travancore Government 
{Laughter) and the recent introduction of specific 
measures in India to deal with rebels, such a 
survival not only existed and persisted, but brought 
itself so prominently to the notice of the Head of 
the administration, relying perhaps upon the factor 
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of human psychology that, if you make yourself 
sufficiently familiar, then there is no need or 
- chance for any attack. But these reflections apart, 
?f by being a social rebel it is meant that the 
Saturday Club is original in the sense that idle^e-ss 
and gastronomic proficiency are its patents and 
that^ outside the sacred arena of the precincts, 
fleeting, temporary and evanescent, of the Saturday’ 
Club, those two great motive-factors in human 
life—idleness and stomach—do not exist, then the 
Club is laying a flattering unction to its soul wldch 
It does not deserve. When I was invited to parti¬ 
cipate in this very pleasant function, I did not know 
what the Saturday Club was and I shall -presently 
explain the reasons why. The Saturday Club met 
on Sundays. ^ 1 believe that is a fact. In the early 
stages of a person’s Latin education he is taught a 
certain logical formula which styles itself Lucuh 
a Tion lucendo. A certain entity is called lums be¬ 
cause it does not shipe. Your Club is called Satur¬ 
day Club because it does not meet on Saturdays. 
Well, I knew of some mysterious body that flitted 
from house to house and whose activities were re¬ 
vealed on Monday morning and, therefore, when 1 
was invited by the Saturday Club, I felt there must 
bo some reason for that designation. You know 
Saturn is called 8anees,wa/i'a^ i. e., “ slow mover ” 
Did the members of the Saturday Club desire to 
put a brake upon themselves and on the progress 
of the country by interposing their gastronomic 
proclivities and thereby developing the retarding 
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power which is already in oxistence in an abundant 
measure not only here but elsewhere? No. That 
explanation was dismissed as soon as it was pro¬ 
pounded, because I knew that amongst the members 
of the Saturday Club are hard-worked people whose 
outer labours belied that name and that attribute. 
Blit it is a common human failing that you attri¬ 
bute to yourself just those qualities which you do 
not possess. I am reminded in this instance of a 
story in Don Quixote where it is stated that an 
elderly and somew^hat senile and progressively de¬ 
clining poet had a Private Secretary. The Private 
Secretary’s function was 1 do not mean anj'' per¬ 
sonal reference— {,Laughter^ to say at the end of 
the recitation of the day’s poem that that poem 
excelled all his previous productions, and so he 
retained his job and wont on from glory to glory. 
But one day his sense of veracity or his critical 
literary judgment overcame his discretion and his 
prudence, and with a marvellously courageous de¬ 
precatory ge.sture, he had the teiixerity to tell his 
master: “ I think, Sir, that this composition is 
slightly below your usual level-” Thereupon he 
was immediately given the order of dismissal, but 
if the man had said that he never wrote a better- 
poem than this, he would have been pleased. 
Sancbo Panza narrates this story to show that the 
best way of pleasing a man is to flatter him for 
qualities in which he is deficient. 

Therefore, when the Saturday Club began 
its eventful existence in Travaucoro, composed 
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as it was of the hard-worked laVyer, the 
Chief Secretary, the Scientist, who did something 
more than mix Ambalapuzha Palpayasam a^ 
Ramm —whether it is a spare-time research of the 
Director of Research or the main research of that 
gentleman, I do not say just now, but will wait 
until I see the next File from him—I came to the 
conclusion that perhaps these very busy people 
wanted to attribute to themselves that quality of 
idleness which they wanted, by a kind of transfer¬ 
red epithet, so that they might be happier in mind. 
After all, that is not very rare. It was many 
years ago that I read in Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
essays one dealing with idleness—the real quality 
and efficacy of idleness. What lie said in that 
little essay was that he studied in the Edinburgh 
University and went through a course of science 
and of medicine and that all that he remembered 
of that study was that empheteusis and stdlicido 
were not diseases or crimes. Empheteusis is a 
variety of land tenure in Roman Law and stillicide 
is a drainage pipe and he said; Unfortunately 
the net result of my life is that I grudge every 
hour of active existence of so-called active study 
and action in the outer world and I cherish 
only those moments of idleness, of lackadaisical 
wanderings in stray fields and under open skies. 
These have been my great education.” I say to 
you, gentlemen of the Saturday Club, if it is really 
your object and ideal to inculcate the cult of true 
idleness, you will be performing a great human 
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service. We are apt to be ton busy, always ^ to be 
immersed in our occupations and preoccupations of 
the moment, to the detriment of that wider out¬ 
look, that detachment from the worries and troubles 
of every day, without which no proper perspectives 
are available or possible. If, therefore, your Club 
lias for its main ideal the cult of idleness in that 
sense, then you are indeed doing a great, public 
service. 

Then 1 come to the gastronomic aspect of 
your activity. Now owing to'the persuasiveness, 
malign persuasiveness need I say, of the 
Saturday Club, I, who am bound by some kind 
of religious convention to fast to-night, have come 
amongst you and have enjoyed a double privilege, 
not only of breaking my vows in defiance of to¬ 
morrow’s function* but also of enjoying not only a 
fine repast including Ambalapuzha Palpayasam 
without the curd and also of witnessing the exploits 
of the Saturday Club. Now I must be frank, albeit 
I may be uncomplimentary. Some of us gueets 
really out-did you, our hosts {^Laughter) and if you 
want to convince me that your strenuous ap¬ 
prenticeship in the noble art of gastronomic fulfil¬ 
ment has yielded any fine result, then I must say 
that members of the Saturday Club must serve 
an apprenticeship under the guests of to-day 
( Laxtghter). Thoso are tbe two main aspects which 
you have put before this gat.hering. and I have in¬ 
dicated to my hosts what I feel about these two 
qualities. ____ 

*Th7day of the Dewan’s Shashtiabdapoorti, 
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Diverging for a moment from tire activities 
and the aspirations of the Saturday Club, let me 
come to my real business: that of thanking the 
members for the cordiality of their welcome, 
although I am a non-member. In the course of 
his remarks, Mr, Kukilliya made some references 
to me. He does not know how idle I am and 
can be, and he does not know that I can give a 
good account of myself in regard to the main 
activity {Laughter) but he spoke of other things. 
This is neither the time nor the occasion when I 
can allow myself to be biographical or auto-bio¬ 
graphical or reminiscent but to this extent 1 am at 
one with Mr. Kukilliya. I have come amongst the 
people of Travamcore against the counsel of some 
of my friends elsewhere and entirely opposed by my 
domestic circle. One of my sons was very indig¬ 
nant with me, because I was under a promise to 
him to take him to Delhi and train him up'for the 
Federal Court, that wonderful court which is deal¬ 
ing with one or two cases in a year. But it is not 
often that a man who had certain administrative 
and other public experience has a chance of serving 
a Sovereign who has dedicated himself utterly and 
entirely to the welfare of the p(>ople, whose destinies 
are committed to his charge and vyhose constant 
sympathy and whose stimulus and inspiration are 
no small things. To be given a chance of function¬ 
ing in a country where Nature has been abundantly 
beneficent, where Providence has blessed the people 
with acuteness of intellect and. strenuousness of 
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mind, to bring that State to the condition which is 
desiderated by the Sovereign is no small thing, 
and, having been given the chance, I took it. There 
is a Spanish proverb that you cannot make ome¬ 
lettes without breaking eggs. To those who are 
unaccustomed to these expressions, I might explain 
that the omelette is a kind of bhajy made of eggs, 
and one of the main ingredients of the omelette is 
a number of eggs broken and mixed and various 
condiments added and hence the Spanish proverb. 
The art of Government is like the art of making 
omelettes, and breakages do now and then occur. 
Such breakages may take many forms. Such 
breakages may take the form of the fracture of 
one’s own ideals, the elimination of one’s own 
better impulses for ’ the sake of servrng the im¬ 
mediate, the temporary, the transient, the occasional 
purpose. Such a fracture is one to be avoided. 
The breakage, on the other hand, might be the 
breakage of friendship and alliance in the past in 
pursuit of ideals we hold, but so long as there is 
sincerity and desire to serve, that kind of breakage 
can be mended. It is in that spirit that I have 
started to work. But the credit for that work goes 
not to me but to those who have worked with me 
as colleagues in the various departments of Govern¬ 
ment, to those non-officials to whom I owe a great 
deal and above all, and supremely, to Their 
Highnesses but for whose constant encouragement 
and enveloping kindness I could not have begun at 
all. 
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I have practically done. I thank yon, my 
friends, for having summoned me here, a stranger 
amongst you, and 1 note with curiosity in passing 
that I have not even been asked to become a Membe^ 
{Laughter). But that apart, I am very deeply 
indebted to you for the signal honour. Apparently 
you have given up your exclusive ideas and instead 
of confining yourselves to those who are masonically 
bound unto you by ties of Saturn, you have invited 
amongst you men who own no allegiance to that 
erratic planet. On behalf of my fellow guests and 
myself, let me felicitate you on the brilliance of 
your function, and on the catholicity of 3 '^our 
hospitality. {Applause). 



SIR C. P- RAMASWAMI AIYAR’S 
REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF THE 
PEOPLE AND SEVENTY-SIX OTHER 
• ADDRESSES PRESENTED TO HIM 
AT THE VICTORIA JUBILEE TOWN 
HALL, TRIV 4 NDRUM, ON llTH 
NOVEMBER 1939. 

Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar, Mr. Govinda Pillai, 
Rev. Fathers, ladies and gentlemen, 

It is not in the language of formality or con¬ 
vention that I offer my most sincere and heart-felt 
thanks to those individuals and organisations that 
have, out of the abundance of their kindness and 
their friendly sentiments towards me, participated 
in this evening’s function. It would be hypocritical 
on my part if I did not own on this occasion that 
there has been a feeling that the public of Travan- 
oore are being asked to participate in a function in 
regard to which there have been differences of 
opinion. Some persons have expressed themselves 
in that direction and I respect them for the manner, 
though not always the method, in which they have 
expressed such opinion. I am under no illusion when^ 
I say that I regard this gathering as composed of a 
fairly good proportion of the public of Travancore 
who have, out of their charitableness, forgiven and 
' forgotten all their differences with me and have on 



th:is.occasioa come together to give their felicitations 
V - aad^good wishes. {Oheers:) There is one point on 
' which I made myself perfectly dear (and the Govern¬ 
ment of Travancoro have made this equally clear) 
that not a single pie of Government or public money^ 
should be spent on any celebration connected with 
any function other than that of the Birthday of'His 
Gracious Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. It 
was also made perfectly clear that these functions 
and such schemes and programmes as have been in¬ 
augurated in various places should be hy the public 
and designed for public purposes. I am glad that, 
on this occasion, unworthy as I am of the honour of 
which I have been the recipient, it is a good sio-n 
that all over the State, from Shertallai up to Nager- 
coil, new forms of charity have come into exist, 
ence—hospitals here, pay-wards there, libraries, 
parks and tanks ifiheers). These number so many 
that it is a great tribute to the magnanimity of the 
people of Travancore as well as to the affection they 
bear towards one who has laboured for them, and 
It IS in that spirit that I view these manifestations 
and these acts. 


Some time ago I was reading one of the Epis- 

tles-Rev. Fathers will excuse me-~in which it is 

W \ to neglect what is 

just before our eyes. We are apt to cast our eyes 

on more distant topics”. You will forgive me if, 
speaking to a not inconsiderable portion of thj 
public of Travancore, I recall to your attention, to 



my attention and to the attention of all the 
workers of this great State, that there is a greS^f^'*'^ 
deal for us to do. There is a great deal to be done 
for this country, hy this country and in this 
country. Essentially and primarily that work has 
to b*e done by the men and women of Travancore 
and that work is great, imminent and urgent. 
There is no room in this country for small squabbles 
over the problems which are neither immediate nor 
urgent in character. This country has great gifts. 
This country is blessed by Nature and by Provi¬ 
dence. It is fertile in most regions, full of vegeta¬ 
te and mineral resources, full, ultimately, of human 
resources. This country can do a great deal and 
this is the time to do it. I am not one of those 
who shudder at the appalling situation created by 
the War when the fundamentals 'of faith and life 
are rudely shaken and the ideals of humanity ig- 
nored.^:^ It is our duty to stand by the right and 
this is also the time to make ourselves self-suffi¬ 
cient. This is the time when the activities and the 
ideals of the people of Travancore should be applied 
and utilised for the purpose of making the best use 
of their material resources, of that intelligence, of 
that acuteness and of that culture with which Tra- 
vanooro has been blessed. Therefore, on this occa¬ 
sion when you have done me this honour, I appeal 
to the people of Travancore, not to be too much 
engrossed with the things of today, with the trou¬ 
bles of tomorrow, with the worries of day after to¬ 
morrow, but to plough ahead, look ahead, dream 
and to achieve in time what you could not have 



done before. If tho people of Travancore are ani¬ 
mated by such ideas, it will be a joy, an ever- 
abiding pleasure, to humble individuals “like myse^^ 
called upon to take part in the administration of 
the country. 

My friend, Mr. Govinda Pillai, whose legal 
training and whose analytical gift aaco not fortu¬ 
nately given to me, whenever he talks about mo, 
indulges in hyperbolical language. He referred to 
me in glowing terms. Very early during my Dewan- 
ship, I stated that the quantity and quality and 
the nature of the work done by any administrator* 
should be judged when he is at a safe distance, out 
of the office and boundaries of Travancore, when 
there can be absolutely no chance of any suggestion 
or implication of self-interest. Notwithstanding 
that, my esteemed friend, Mr. Govinda Pillai, was 
guilty. But I may assure you, and through you, the 
people of Travancore, that all the energies, mental 
and physical, with which I have been endowed will 
be utilised for the good of this country ifiheevj). 
What else could I do in administering this country, 
working under such a Maharaja whose one thought 
is his people’s welfare, and whose simplicity of life 
and spirit of practical idealism is such that he is a 
shining example to all Travancore and the embodi¬ 
ment of the hopes and aspirations of the people of 
Travancore {cheers) ? In matters of administration 
and at such a juncture, differences of opinion are 
bound to arise, human nature, the very richness of 
human nature, being what it is. But whatever 
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differenced there may be, proximate or ultimate, 
whatever divergences of viow-poiuts there may be, 
surely it should be the desire of every one to act 
together to make this country a rich, a prosperous 
and an economically dynamic country. Therefore, 
my appeal as in the beginning, so in the end, is 
this. Let us pull together the car. The road is 
full of ruts. It is slushy at times. It wjll retard 
the progress of the car, but let us heave together. 
Let us pull it together and let us bring it to its 
destination, the sanctum sanctorum^ for which we 
in our several ways and ’according to* our several 
creeds, are working, yearning, dreaming, aspiring 
[fiheer^. Let me conclude by translating a passage 
from the Rig Veda ; 

‘^Let us march forward. Let us speak harmo¬ 
niously and in unison. Let our minds think alike. 
Let our intentions be uniforin. Let our heart’s 
beat together. Let our minds be at one in the 
heart’s desire’’- (cheers). 



Sir C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR’S RPPTv 
THE ADDRESS PRESENTED TO HIM ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE DEWAN’S ShTshtIaZ 
SEEVICE SOcStY AT 
B AKTn ILAS ON 11th NOVEMBER 1989. 

Nair Sexvice 

Vou have with great ifetraiat put certain 
curbs upon your impulses and I honour you for the 

you toi the matter coutained in it, It h.. k 
c>ygreatptesuxo,asit ha, been my privilove “ 
rjews at all tunes the unp-udging and oonttauC 

N’air sJZ ToTtr h1 

behalf of the r Pleasing duty on 

behalf of the Government of Travancore to tender 
tb^ the members of the Nair Service Society an^ 

■ with stray eroeptions, to the Nair commnnitv, for 
thewaym whmh they have been helpful to the 

Government m their several activities. 

I often prescribe to myself the reading of one 
of the classics enshrining the wisdom as well as the 
expenenoe of the ages. While doing this, I came 

o”z: ■% thi 

through the^ world, who ha“ kuTw” 7 torldZfe 
he not be very sorry when evil befalls him” It is 

mthatspuTt that any administrator has to view 
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the problems that confront him and, generally 
speaking, the administrator and that queer creature 
called statesman’ have to bear in mind that there 
is no point in being unduly elated because, in the 
order of affairs, the bitter and the sweet are mingled. 
But it is a very great thing for any administrator, 
• for any administration and for any member of 
Government, or indeed any one charged with re¬ 
sponsibilities, to feel that the cause for which he 
stands is just and righteous and that the Sovereign 
he serves^ feels some sympathy towards those on 
whom great burdens have been laid by the Sove¬ 
reign. It is well recognised now that, in so far as 
Travancore is concerned, it possesses in its Sove¬ 
reign and in its Royal Line a person and a group of 
people who have in a literal sense dedicated them 
selves to 'simplicity of life, to the welfare of the 
subjects and the State and to the maintaining of 
those high and lofty ideals of which they ^are 
the exponentsi, the symbols and the exemplars. 
With that stimulus and encouragement, the task of 
the administrator and the statesman becomes much 
easier, but, even then, the work of any person 
called upon to administer a State or a country in 
unconventional and in non-normal times is a diffi¬ 
cult work very often an exacting, a thankless, 
distressing work. And on those occasions and face 
to face with those cirfiumstances, one feels that it 
must be and is a matter of sincere consolation that 
there is a group of people on whom Government 
can rely, not for slavish sycophancy, not for uttering 
aye’ and ‘no’ whenever Government calls upon 



them to do so. But mindful of their responsibility, 
they can be relied upon to be fearlessly critical of 
Government and equally mindful of their responsi¬ 
bility for measuring their words, they can think 
that it is. possible for persons to hold that hona^ 
Jides^sxB repaid by bona fides^ that charitable con¬ 
struction is possible in regard to acts of State or' 
Administration or of policy. In this light, I feel 
that the members of the Nair Service Society have 
deserved well of their. Sovereign, of their country 
and of the administration. 

You have your own political ideals, you have 
your own religious and social ideals. You have not 
always agreed with the Government and I should 
honour you less, think less of you, if because the 
Government asks ’you to adopt certain formal lines 
of action, you do so without thinking, without per¬ 
ception, without searching of hearts of the balance 
of convenience and possibilities* You have been 
charitable, you have been critical, and any states¬ 
man who wishes to know things, to see things in 
proper perspective should welcome such criticism. 
You have referred briefly and with restraint to 
what has been done by me elsewhere and here. I 
do not propose to deal with such matters in my 
reply to Addresses save by tendering to you my 
fervent and the most heart-fplt thanks for the kind¬ 
liness of the spirit underlying your Address in re¬ 
gard to its matter and its manner. 

At this juncture though it may be in some 
ways inopportune, I must say that in political 
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worktheieis nothing like having yoni ®‘ 

tiiely put upon the table and that there le no „ 
like a straight, clean, honest fight. J 

have been here during the lant two or three days^ 

You have taken part in many functions. You and 
the people who have come here know how much rf 
ettervescenoe, ebullition, agitation, there M and how 
much of peace, contentment and desi» lor 
Nevertheless, there are “"“1 

critics speaking without '>oo>'. who have said that a 
purely domestic and personal function like this has 
teen ezploited for political purposes. There am 
some persons who too often look at T™v““re 
through coloured speotades. One o e 
MahaLa Gandhi. What he has. stated is to: 
“In my opinion the State Congress had every right 
to dissociate themselves from the glori ica ion 0 
the Dewan-s administration. .j 

entitled to many happy returns of the day. But it 
is another matter when an attempt is made, as it 
is said to have been made in the present case t„ 
make political capital out of an innocent event like 
a Birthday.” I wish to make it public now that it 
is very difficult to understand the mentality of this 
g.eat political personage. It was a few days ago 
Lat I received a letter from Mahatma Gandhi m 
which he treated me/as his friend and had 
said that he could not wish ill either to me or 
to the State. If, as a matter of fact, Mahatma 
Gandhi thought that these demonstrations were 
made for the purpose of making politioal capital, 
for the personal delectation of the Dewan, the facts 
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could have been verified at the source. I consider 
it unfortunate that eminent personages, who by the 
saintliness of their life and lofty ideals have earned 
the just appreciation from people both within and 
outside, should listen to stories conveyed to theur’ 
by interested and narrow-minded doctrinaire and 
personally malignant and disappointed folk with 
no following. Mahatma Gandhi says that the State 
Congress building has been taken possession of by 
the Government. This is unadulterated inaccuracy. 
He adds : “Furniture was tlirown out.’’ This is due 
to deliberate misrepresentation. What happened 
was that the Travancore State Congress had to 
utilise its funds for other. purposes and had not 
paid its building-rent. When certain proceedings 
were taken against the State Congress, the long- 
suffering landlord shut the building and locked it. 
That has been misconstrued and twisted. This is 
how politics is transformed here, controversies pon- 
dneted and fight waged. And I rely upon inen 
like you, men of discornment, men with interests 
and stake dn the country, men who love this 
country and its Sovereign, to stand for truth and 
fight this insidious propaganda against Travancore. 

I appeal to you, gentlemon, to do so, not with any 
rancour, not ivith any bitterness, not with any 
desire to contradict one of the greatest men the 
world has produced, hut in order to see that he is 
not usilised by self-seekers and adventurers. I am 
sorry Gandhiji accepts untruth from interested 
quarters without verifying facts and notwithstand¬ 
ing certain facts placed before him. 
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Frieuds, I want you to remember that this 
oouutry has many advantages. It has natural re¬ 
sources, it has economic resources, mental resources. 

I believe the moral resources are equal in extent, in 
variety, in comprehensiveness and in splendour. 
And above all, you have a Sovereign who deals with 
all communities alike, who desires to mete out 
justice to everybody alike. To him, to this country, 
it is defamatory to'picture a state of things which is 
the reverse of what exists. If there are grievances, 
surely those grievances should be brought to light 
and if they are not redressed, it is possible, it is 
your duty as public men, fearlessly to criticise and 
fearlessly to expose. But there is such a process 
as hitting below the belt, there is a process of 
besmirching which lies in the attribution of imagi ■ 
nary motives.* Let us not be a party to that. I call 
up-or? you to see to it that truth is made known 
here and elsewhere. 

My friends, I have done. It has been a matter 
of great pride and pleasure to receive all of you 
here, public men who differ from me on certain 
matters, who have for the time being in a purely 
domestic, personal matter, put aside your differ¬ 
ences, for the purpose of co-operation. I want you, 
along with other communities, to carry that co¬ 
operation beyond this domestic sphere. Do not spare 
the individual, the Head of the Administration, 
but spare your own country. Spare the good 
name of your country, live for it, suffer for it, 
bold up the torch of your burning love for Vanchi 
Bhumi to lighten the dark' path of lifo- So shall 
we deserve the attribute of real patriotism. 



SIR C. P. RAMASWAMl AIYAR’S RBPLY^ 
TO THE ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE 
TRIVANDRUM MUNICIPALITY AT THE 
VICTORIA JUBILEE TOWN HALL ON 
11th NOVEMBER 1939. 


Members of the Trivandrum 
Municipal Council, Rev. Fathers, Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men, 

affectation on my part if I did • not 
feel and^if I omitted to express the feelings of obli- 
. gation, of sincere thankfulness, for the honour done 
to me hy the civic representatives of the capitallof 
His Highness’ State. You, Sirs, have a difficult 
and important task ahead of you. The Municipality 
o rivandrum has to perform manj^ duties, fulfill 
many tasks, before it can be said to be the worthy 
capital of His Highness’ State. In this connection 
I can only refer you athe devoted labours of the 1 
Ruler and Administrator of a neighbouring State 
whose work and whose achievements have made of 
Bangalore and of Mysore cities- beautiful We 
Sirs, in this land have got mudl more difficult 
^,^ks than Mysore. Those who are acquainted with 
lay-out of our cities^ and the configuration of 
the land, the density of our population, capnot 
but be struck by the phenomenon -that Travancore 
inay be .described as one\city~if you are com- 
pJimentanly disposed-one ,eity ranging from 
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Shertallai to Cape Comorin. On the other hand,, 
those who are more realistic may perhaps ^describe 
Txavancore as an unbroken succession of prosperous 
and tiny villages. So, in designing your ‘city 
beautiful’, you will have to bear in mind these\as' 

" pects of a country where the differentiation between 
town and country, between the urban and the rural, 
is not so clearly distinguished or can be^so differen¬ 
tiated as any other (more or less) fortunate land. 
But in the tasks that lie ahead of you, in the work 
which you have\^to perform, I daresay you are all 
aware of what a cynical but a very thoughtful 
iiFrench writer has declared. His maxim was : “culti- 
vons no^Jardins.” Let us cultivate our gardens, 
meaning thereby, let us do our immediate practical 


work, as people are too apt to have dreamy ideals. 
Humanitj^^must live by ideals and the more distant, 
the more wonderful, the more entrancing, the more 


untenable those ideals are, the more worthy of en- 
deavourynd of venture would be human life ; but in 
the preoccupation with the ultimate and the ideal, 


wo are too often betrayed ; and there isY tendency 
to forget ohr drainage pipes and 'the roads and the 


obstruction to the roads, 


When you are asked to cultivate your gardens, 
what\\is meant ds to make (provision for parks, 
lawns, properly conducted museums, and the re¬ 
moval of that congestion which is one of the charac¬ 
teristics of\densely populated Travancore and the 
far too densely populated towns of Travancore- 
What do you find in Travancore ? What has been 
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my advice to you ?\ you fiud that with the woudov- 
fill expanse of sea-shore, we have congregated in 
what may be described as a valley. It has been my\ 
endeavour and my constant desire to see that the^ 
of Trivandrum and other cities similarly situa¬ 
ted should profitably and usefully devote their' 
resources anc^^their energies towards the removing S 
of that congestion. I have suggested, for instance 
to the Mumcipality of Trivandrum the extreme 
gravity and urgency of the problem to spread 
towards the sea-side. I have threatened the High 
Comt with extinction. I have said to the Hi^h 
Court that they would be bodily removed fro“i# 
their present precincts to near the beach where 
Government land is available. ' Hut my powers 
of puasion go astray, as I am h retired advocate 
and as the Chief Justice will not yield to my wishes. 

But my ulterior and sinister design in removing the 
High Court was as follows : Where the High Court 
goes, the lawyers go; where the lawyers <.o, the 
chents go ; where the clients go, the house-owner 
the renter of house and the coffee-hotel keepers go 

exile’ 

of the High Court, a new legal city” will spring up 

near the shores of the ocean {cheers) That wLd 
relieve congestion and if you, gentlemen of the 
Municipality, are sufficiently unrelenting, suffi¬ 
ciently uncompromising, to see to it that, when 
the new city comes into existence, it is not a rab¬ 
bit-warren but satisfies a carefully-planned housing 
scheme with some garden land attached to each 
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Jiouso, and built in some order with certain perspsj 
tive and certain ideals, then you would have cloiit 
a great deal to solve the problem which is 
urgent. To enable you to achieve this, I have i- 
iuised even to combat the Citadel of Justice. 

. But notwithstanding all your difficulties, joiii 
country has an advantage. If you remember vlji 
lias been done in other Corporations in the woili, 
\ ou will realise tha.t what a wise Corporation gst 
rally does beforehand is to buy the land for the pif. 
pose of starting suburban colonies in suitable Iota. 
Jities so as to get away, from the danger of profit®, 
ing on the land by the owner. If the Municipallj 
of Trivandrum and other Municipalities in the Stais 
work with that object in view, they will find tlis 
the Government are not xinwilling to help their 

Mr. President and Members of the Mumfi. 
pality, I have a little more to tell you on the si 
ject appertaining to your particular-'sphere d’ 
activity. With the difficulties and handicaps tiiii 
you ar(' labouring under, you have done splenilil 
work and the .Travaucore Government have nevt? 
failod to acknowledge ithe assistance ’ that ihj 
have derived from corporations like the Muni 
palities in the State, Sometimes, there cropij 
a fow differences of opinion. Unless there m 
differences, what family is there which is worth tk 
name ? The point is that differences should in 
thero and they should be composed. You ban 
quarrelled with the Government and Governmpiii 
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have quarrelled with .you and we have been rather 
sarcastic with each other and finally we have come 
to terms. In that hope and with that ideal I wish 
you Godspeed and all succtiss in your commendable 
endeavours to make the capital city a metropolis oT^ 
the State, what it ought to be and what it might 
be under the blessings of Providence. 

Sirs, you have ^adverted to my completing 
sixty .years of age. Life is a d-hfio^ht path. It 
passes through rugged places. There are ups 
and downs. Occasions like those to which you 
have alluded take place. - Yes. Our pauses 
during the climb to the citadel of our dreams 
and ideals give us the chance to reflect on the 
nature of the track that has been trodden and 
will, I trust, nerve us to the task of approaching 
nearer and nearer that Citadel of Dreams, yearning 
for which men of many creeds, of many persuasions, 
of many activities, of many political and social 
and religious biases and thoughts, are winding 
their wearied way cheered only by the blessing of 
Providence. 



SIR C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR’S REPLY TO 
THE PELICITATIONS OFFERED TO HIM 
BY THE TRIVANDRUM 
. LOCAL BOY SCOUTS’ ASSOCIATION 
AT THE 

RALLY HELD AT BHAKTIVILAS 
ON THE 12th NOVEMBER 1939. 

Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar, Brother Scouts^ Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 

1 have been deeply touched by the manifesta¬ 
tion of comradeship and kindliness of which I have 
been the witness and the recipient. No doubt, 
there were certain psychological discrepancies atten¬ 
dant upon the OUam TkuUal which have made my 
task a little more embarrassing than it would other* 
wise have been. That young man, Mr. Govindan 
Nair, who composed the Ottam Thullal^ forgot 
the Scout promise. One of the most important 
items of that promise is to be truthful and I am 
feeling rather melancholy to notice that so early in 
the morning he started his career by amiable menda¬ 
city which, however well-meant, was rather em¬ 
barrassing too. But this moral judgment apart, it 
is my duty and it is my pleasure to congratulate 
the youiig man on the technical excellence and the 
thoroughness of execution which characterised his 
work. I was next treated to a sword-display by my 
friends of the Reformatory. I 'wish to mention one 
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feet the more it is emphasised, the more it is borne 
in mind, the better for all of us—that the Scout 
movement is not a military movement. It does not 
aim at levelling down individual characteristics and 
niaking a machine of man. The aim, the objecr 
the ideal of the Scout movement is to develop 
^man personality, so that the many-sided activity 
individual initiative and mental evolution-might 
be the object and the ideal of the young man and 
the young woman. Far be it from me to decry the 
advantages, m the presence of the two leading 
lights of the Travancore Army, far be it from me 
to disparage the effects, the notable effects of mar¬ 
tial discipline and usage, but although that disci¬ 
pline might have its uses in the preservation of 
peace and faring about a certain conjoint action and 
disciplined methods of procedure, nevertheless, the 
Scout movement should be regarded as equal in 
importance, complemeutary and supplementary. 

Mr. Siibrahmania Aiyar whom, notwithstand¬ 
ing bis seniority to me, I might gently chide for 
following in the wake of Mr. Govindan Nair 
{Laughter)^ has been, as is usual whenever he and 
I come together, kind, full of generous appreciation 
of a younger brother’s work with the result that I 
am so taxed that I shall not criticise. But there is 
one thing which he said which, I think, I deserve. 

It was given to me under the inspiration and 
guidance of one of the greatest and dearest friends 
of India, Ihr. Besaut, to help in the initiation of the 
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Scout movement in India. It was not without 
difficulty; it was not without political dangers 
that that movement was started because at its 
inception there were many suspicions, many an 
estrangement, many a difficulty. But of Dr. 
Besant, as of the true Scout, it could be said that 
she never knew defeat, and she never confessed it. 
Work—daily, hourly, every second—work, work for 
its own sake, work oblivious to ou.tside influences 
and criticism, work tending to the glorification of 
our motherland, the elevation of our country to 
the place which it deserves to hold, was her ideal. 
So thinking, so deliberating, Dr. Besant came to the 
conclusion that the first thing and the last thing 
that India needs is conjoint action, harmony of 
thoughts, solidarity in action, deliberation and 
speech both combined in the right proportion. And 
she also felt, what all of us feel, that at the founda¬ 
tion of all life, that as the substratum of all acti¬ 
vity, is a sound body and a sound mind. The Scout 
movement is designed as an open-air movement. 
‘Open-air’, what does that mean? Just as the sun 
pours its beneficent rays upon all and sundry and 
opens the bloom and the flower and ripens the fruit 
and brings the health-giving and nutrition-giving 
rain, so does the Scout movement take the little 
boy and the little girl, open their inner impulses to 
those influences of Nature and of Nature’s good that 
go to a man who lives in the open-air and thinks 
with an open-air aspect. That is the first function 
of the Scout movement. The next is this. It is 
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no use being a passive recipient of outward and 
spiritual influences. You should take part in the 
great- activity which is called ‘Life,’ which is a 
temporary loan to us given for a short time by th^ 
Maker of all things, and for that purpose, the aim^ 
the motto, the ideal of the Scout movement is 
‘Be Prepared’, prepared in your body to be healthy, 
because without health you cannot work, prepared 
in your mind to be the recipient of the great influ¬ 
ences that rain upon us, prepared to meet evils 
when they come j not to be elated when good comes. 
Good comes along with evil. Prepared to help your 
neighbours, prepared to help the dumb animals, pre¬ 
pared for social service, prepared for all the various 
occasions and calls which dire and depressing hum¬ 
anity makes upon those who are blessed by life and 
possibilities of service. Service and Preparation— 
these are the ideals of the Scout movement. Based 
on these the Scout movement began in India. It 
began under difficulties; but a groat statesman! 
Lord Willingdon, felt that with the divergent influ¬ 
ences of one movement which called itself Indian 
another which called itself Anglo-Indian, a third 
Mahomedan, a fourth European, that these separate 
Scout movements were, instead of being healing 
factors for the disease which India was suffering 
from, would aggravate the disease; and so not¬ 
withstanding fundamental political differences, nay^ 
hostility, Dr. Besant utilised me as her messenger 
and we came together and Lord Willingdon and 
Dr. Besant became friends in the Scout movement 
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and, tkrough friendship so generated, came the 
fusion and, with the advice and concurrence of the 
Headquarters in London, amalgamation was brought 
about, and the movement worked finel}'. 

But as Lord Tennyson says in one of his poems, 
these things have their days. There came certain 
inharmony. There was a tendency to patronise us 
in India. There was a tendency to think of India 
as a weak younger brother to be helped and it be_ 
came necessary at that time to assert the individua, 
lity, the self-respect, the solidarity of India and 
therefore it was that some of us felt that, for the 
time being, we had better dissociate ourselves from 
that Imperial movement. So we did. But as 
compromise is the soul of life, as agreement is the 
sugar of life, so we have come together again. We 
are now one with the All-India movement, but as 
Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar felicitously said we have 
retained the State character. Our Patron is His 
Highness the Maharaja- His Highness the Elay a 
Raja is the Chief Scout of the State. His Gracious 
Highness has allowed his brother to take up this 
responsible and exalted position and, therefore 
the Chief Commissioner will be a somewhat supere¬ 
rogatory and a superfluous phenomenon from 
next week. I have told the Elaya Raja myself. 
‘ I expect you to lead the 3^oung men and young 
women of the country and see to it that the Scout 
movement under that Royal influence attains its 
fullness and possibilities and its achievements.’’ 
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Having said this, I cannot but say something 
more. I am not satisfied myself, as the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Scouts, with the Scout movement in 
Txavaucore. This State has a population of oi 
millions and pupils undergoing instruction today 
are near a million. About 3 to 4 thousand students < 
take part in this Movement. There are three- 
quarters of a million pupils under instruction who 
are fit to be Scouts and who have to be Scouts for 
the good of the State : but how many of them are 
Scouters? What is it due to ? It means lack of 
initiative, lack of persuasiveness; it means 
lack of propaganda spirit by which alone success 
in great events can be achieved. Therefore, I 
regard this Rally not ;iierely as a compliment—it 
is a complimont; not merely an honour—yes, it is 
a signal honour ; not; merely an encouragement— 
it is an encouragement; but I regard it as a re¬ 
proach, as a stimulus, as a fillip ; and I ask every¬ 
one here, official and non-official, scout and girl- 
guide, to take interest in the movement and work 
in such a way that at the end of the next year or two, 
we may be able to say that we have converted every 
young man and every young woman into a true 
Scout or Girl-Guide. I want a combined drive to 
make the Scout virtue, the Scout practice and the 
■ Scout programme, universal. Not otherwise shall 
we solve the many difficult problems ahead of us. 
Without hard work, mental and physical, we shall 
not achieve the result for which we are craving and 
what is necessary is a carefully designed and 
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well-thought out initiative to make every person in 
Travancore either a Scout or a Girl-Guide or an 
active instead of being a passive participant in the 
movement. We do not want spectators. We want 
action. 

Another great maxim of the Scout is to be cheer-' 
fui at all times. Each one of us has his troubles— 
personal troubles, political troubles, social troubles^ 
troubles due to the economic situation and the 
tremendous unemployment which is characteristic of 
this epoch. If a person has to smile through life. 
Scout training stands to achieve that and if it so 
chances that in that smile is reflected the smile of 
Providence without whom we shall be nowhere, thPn 
it is all for good. With that prayer, I wish you 
God-speed. 



SIR C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR’S SPEECH 
' AT THE PEOPLES’ PARTY AT THE 

LAW COLLEGE HALL, TRIVANDRUM, 

IN HONOUR OF HIS 
SEA 8HTIA BDAPO ORTl , 

ON 14th NOVEMBER 1939. 

Rev. Fathers, Mr.^Subramonia Aiyar, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 

Your president spoke of a logical continuation. 
Logic demanded that, having presented an Address 
to which a reply was given, the logical continua- 
tiop should be confined to gastronomic activities. 
But in public life, as also in private, this little 
creature, logic, is a very tricky one and is very 
easily led this way and that, notwithstanding 
that the possessor or would-be possessor of that 
faculty, in addition to being a distinguished student > 
has also been a Judge, and therefore entitled to 
reason and to use that faculty of logic. Anyhow, 
here we are and I am booked for one more speech. 
It would be extreme hypocrisy on my part if I said 
I was not prepared for the speech. 

I have this advantage today, that I am being 
felicitated on attaining what is usually called a 
respectable age {laughter). One of the advantages 
and privileges of that respectable age is to be 
looked up to by .young men—young men of the type 
of my friend, Mr. Narayaua Menon {laughter). 1 
find to my infinite astonishment that, when 1 
stated a barely positive truth, it has not been 
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received in the spirit in which it ought to" be ' 
received, because I consider that Mr. Naray^a,* 
Menon is, in spite of his 80 years, 26 years younger 
than myself. But there are many here who are 
really younger than myself, and I thought that I 
could do no better on this occasion than to repeat 
an old quotation to which I have constantly had 
recourse throughout the whole of my life, ever 
since Rtidyard Kipling wrote it in a moment of 
absent-mindedness. Dealing with politics, dealing 
with public life, Rudyard Kipling hasi said this. 
It is applicable to every one of us at every stage 
in our life. 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt 
you; 

But make allowance for their doubting too ; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 

Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated, don’t give way to hating j 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 

If you can dream and not make dreams your 
master, 

If you can think—and not make thoughts your 
• aim; 

If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster, 

And treat these two impostors just the same 

It struck me that no bettor model, no better 
maxim can be laid before public men than 
these lines. T would be the last person to claim 
that it has been given to me to live up to these 
ideals or anything like this. ' But believe me, my 
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friends, when 1 say that, although by instinct, by 
training and by tradition, I am unfortunately a 
fighter—rather pugnacious myself—yet I have 
tried to make allowances for the other men to fight 
at the same time. I am prepared to take knocks 
provided those knocks are, in the language of box¬ 
ing, above the belt and not below. The world would 
bo the poorer, it would be dismal and almost sor¬ 
rowful, if there were not differences and diver¬ 
gences of opinion as to political and other 
matters. After all, man is not to be reduced to 
the dead level of a steam-roller, uniformly to think 
alike and dream alike. In the course of the evolution 
of human nature, in the course of the growth of 
human institutions, there must come times wheii 
people do not wish to stand still; and it is the 
action and inter-action of these factors that make 
for political and for public life ; and therefore, he 
would be a poor statesman, a very insignificant 
and a -wrong-headed administrator, who did not 
make allowances for differences of views. 

Politics has been mentioned- Who is it that 
does not want freedom groAying from strength to 
strength and from more to more ? But there are 
occasions in the history of a nation, of a race, of a 
coinitry when what is called stability has, after all, 
certain advantages. Stability may comprise what 
may appear to be static, but is yet in motion, as 
there are machines which roll very fast, although 
they may appear to be still. I waut my friends to 
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realise the very important truth that was enun¬ 
ciated by Mr. Subramania Aiyar, namdy, that we 
are fortunate in this country in having a Ruler who 
not only desires to confer benefits on his subjects 
from the economic, social and religious points of 
vjew but who is not anxious to keep power or 
conserve power or concentrate power in himself 
(Cheers). His life, the tradition of his dynasty, 
the environment, the long role of history of this 
country, make such a thing inconceivable. You 
have a Ruler who desires to take the people with 
him and be one of the people. He is a man of 
such simplicity of habits, such directness of vision. 
His advisers may play him false ; his advisers may¬ 
be unworthy of him ; but his advisers cannot long 
remain unworthy of him without being over-ruled. 
And so, without going into politics, into the intri¬ 
cacies of politics, I may say this—that after all, 
patience is not a bad qnali.ty. You cannot, in the 
midst of a conversation, sitting at the other end of 
the table, suddenly present a pistol and say : ‘‘sur¬ 
render or I will fire.’’ You cannot, when holding 
your neighbour’s hand, reach out the other hand to 
some distant place for instructions from unseen 
forces. You cannot do that kind of thing; and, 
therefore, I would ask my friends, within and with¬ 
out this Hall, to remember that sometimes things 
move when they fear they are not moving. There 
are times like this when what is necessary is the 
consolidation of the material resources of the coun¬ 
try, for which purpose other States than Travancore 
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have found it neeesaary to retain a certain centra¬ 
lised control. That control ia essential on certain 
occasions. 

This is one of the many occasions on which 
have had the inestimable privilege of coming into 
contact with men of various creeds and races and 
faiths, who have all extended to me a discerning 
sympathy, a generous comprehension and a com¬ 
radeship which I deeply appreciate and highly 
value. Armed and fortified by that consolation, 
secure in the thought that in our Kuler we have a 
most safe guide, secure also in the thought that the 
World Spirit moves and that f'ethat delays is lost, 
1 shall work, and with your help, climb the way to 
the hill top to which aspiring humanity is 
marching {Cheers). 



SIR C-P. RAMASWAM ! AIYAR’S REPLY 
TO THE SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE SRI MIILA M CLUB AT THE MEETINO 
HELD AT THE VICTORIA JUBILEE TOWN 
HALL ON 15TH NOVEMBER 1939. 

Mr. Chandrasekharan, ladios and gentlemen 
It is well-known that the scorpion’s sting is 
in its tail. T was reminded of this phenomenoji 
when I listened to the speech of my friend, the 
*President of the Sri Mulam Club. It was very 
pleasing to me to be told that this function was 
being got out of the abundance of the good nature 
and the generosity of the members of the Sri 
Mulam Club who desii-ed to honour and pay com¬ 
pliments, mainly gustatory in character, to a fellow- 
member. I came in, therefore, full of hope and I 
must say that up to the moment when Mr. Chandra- 
sekharan gotiup on his hxnd \^gs {Prolonged Laugh¬ 
ter), that hope was amply fulfilled because I saw 
bright, cheerful, happy faces all around me and 
Mr. Chandrasekharan himself was very healthy, 
and well set up. Therefore, I had made up my 
mind mainly to felicitate the members of the Club 
on the happy-family idea which had developed so 
thoroughly and satisfactorily and to resume my 
seat. But what has happened '■ In the course of 
the speech, many hopes, many terrors, have been 
held out. One of these is a compulsory tuition in 
Contract Bridge. My memories of Bridge are over¬ 
whelming. It was about forty years ago that as a 
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very junior and a very timorous young and respect¬ 
able lad, 1 went to Sir K. Seshadri Aiyar’s house in 
Bangalore where a Bridge party was in progress. I 
may here mention for your information that Sir-^- 
Seshadri Aiyar was one of the earliest proponents 
or propagandists of that game. What used to be 
of special attraction to me was the fried potatos 
placed by the side of each person who was present 
to play or witness the game. Attracted primarily 
by this, I, for my sake, joined the Bridge party, in 
a moment of great jubilation. In another moment 
of great rashness I accepted an invitation to have 
the tuition conducted. The self-constituted tutor 
was JVIr. A. Eangaswami Ayyangar, then Inspector- 
General of Police in Mysore, who later became 
Member of Council. Mr- Ayyangar, I may add, 
was a man of even shorter temper than Mr- Chan- 
drasekharan. I tried and played for a day or two. 
When I lifted my hand, came suddenly the objection: 
''That ought not to be done at a Bridge table.” If 
1 looked round, came the remark : “You must con¬ 
centrate-” If I did something, or played something, 

I was told : “That is wrong’’. Then, a couple of 
days later I met him in an evening-walk. And he 
asked me: “What did you do the other fiay r It was 
such good game but you did this or played that”, 
and so on. This exhumation of the credits of the 
Bridge achievements of the past, this post-mortem, 
was of such a character that from that very day to 
this I have abandoned Bridge ; deliberately and 
of set design. 
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Not couteut with this, my friend Mr. Chau- 
drasekharan liu’od me to a course of lectures. And 
in the eve of any life, he tempted me with the pos¬ 
sibility of reviviug my Tennis. It is true I used to 
play Tennis many years ago, and used to steal away 
ffom rny class and practise Tennis for the tournament 
at 1.30 p. m. But the Tennis of those days was a 
series of gentle, soft volleys. If I attempted Tennis 
in the Sri Mulam Club today, probably I may get 
defeated by its youngest lad}' member. So, these 
are the attractions held out to me. But, I know 
Mr. Chandrasekharan will not do such things which 
he threatened me with. I also know that his bark 
is worse than his bite. But he had the temerity of 
charging me with not attending the Club, after 
laying the foundation stone for its new building. I 
can let you share a secret 1 was never invited 
{Laughter). 

Mr- C. V. Chandrasekharan ; You can come 
there by right. 

Sir C, P- Kamaswami Aiyar; On an after 
thought, my friend now suggests that Life-members 
do not require an invitation. Yon must make pre¬ 
parations and invite me. Otherwise, T will be un¬ 
duly critical and jnake you uncomfortable. So, 
that charge cannot stand. You invite me and 5ee 
whether I come or not. That is all f desire to 
speak on that aspect- 

I express my tha.nks to the President and Mem¬ 
bers of the Sri Mnlam Club for the honour they have 
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done me and for the manner in which the}' have 
expressed their kindly sentiments here. I am 
deeply touched and am particularly grateful to the 
■President who spoke what he intended. Now, wha^- 
is a Club ? x\. Club is an instrument for flattening 
out the protuberances, mental and psychological,,of 
people, making them on a level with others, for¬ 
getting their ranks, status, position and history and 
tradition and coming amongst their fellowmen just 
like fellow-beings, intent upon making the hour 
pass wholesomely. It was said that the hero was 
one whose manner of life is to bear with every* 
.body, to comply with the inclinations of those 
whom he met and conversed with, contradict 
nobody, never to assume superiority over othe.rs. 
This, I thought, was a very apt descriptiou of 
a hero, and is applicable to what may be 
called Club life and the Club attitude of man. It 
is no good going to the Club as a superior being, 
bnt one should make oneself a pleasant being. 

I hope that the Sri Mulam Club will be a real source 
and a real nucleus of social activities, of social life. 
After all, what we require is a certain courtesy of 
manner, a certain amount of politeness- These are 
things which make life sweeter. So, may 1 trust that 
the members of the Sri Mulam Club will justify its 
©“kistence , and that the Life-members and women- 
members may become sociable and the heart’s desires 
of Mr- Chandrasekharan fulfilled, subject to certain 
qualifications and conditions on which I do not 
wish to dilate at this moment. {,Loud Ofieeri)^ 



SIR C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR’S SREPLY TO 
THE TOAST PROPOSED AT THE DINNER 
GIVEN BY THE SECRETARIAT ASSOCIATION 
ON 18TH NOVEMBER 1939. 


Mr. Nilakanta Aiyar and Friends, 

We have had two varieties of feasts. We 
came here and, by way of addition to the number 
of contributory causes to indigestion which I have 
enjoyed—I dare not say endured—these many days, 
the kindness of my colleagues of the Secretariat 
treated me first to what has been aptly termed a 
sumptuous feast. And, the man advancing in 
years, after that feast, naturally desires or ought 
to desire to recline and take his rest and ease. Bift 
that is not to be. 

j)^y friend to my left started reading an Address; 
my friend to my right improvised, another address 
and here 1 am asked to respond to what I cannot 
but call a very generous appreciation of the age 
that has descended upon the Head of the Admini¬ 
stration and the freq,ueut references to Sliashtia- 
bdap'urii. The centenarian terrors which are held 
out before me have reminded me of a sioka in 
the Eaghuvamm where, describing the advanc¬ 
ing age of an ancient emperor of India, the 
great poet Kalidasa, in the second half of one of 
his stanzas, says that old age, in the shape of grey¬ 
ing hairs about the ‘ temple, whispers into^ the ear 
of the man who is growing old that the times are 
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getting near to ’his end. Now, any of you who has 
noticed my physiognomical peculiarities could see 
that that symptom described by Kalidasa has 
really presented itself. That is evident in inv case ; 
and with that symptom so abundant and so obviousj^ 
one does not know whether to greet these alitici- 
pations, or threats, with gladness or with forebod¬ 
ings. But I take all these statements mm grano- 
mlis, with a grain of salt or rather, may I say, with 
bushels of salt ? It appears to me that I hardly 
deserve what, in the exuberance of jmur thoughts 
and the generosity of your outlook, you have been 
pleased to offer to me- I have been, as you know, 
connected with many Secretariats as a victim and 
as a master. During ray non-official days, J was 
th^ subject of many elaborate notes in the Secre¬ 
tariat which, in the mysterious dispensations of 
Providence, it fell to me to read afterwards as one 
of the Heads of that S.eoretariat. I am re faring 
to the Madras Secretariat, Simla Secretariat and 
also "as I was put on special duty for certain work 
in the India Office—the Whitehall Secretariat. I 
have worked in all those Secretariats in both capa¬ 
cities and have given work to the Clerks, Superin¬ 
tendents, Secretaries and ultimately to the Heads 
of the Departments. It has been also my good 
fortune to have worried the Secretariat in another 
capacity. It was my singular good fortune, due 
to a variety of chances, that I' was a non-official 
member and also the Leader of the House in 
many Legislatures in India. ‘ The result of it 
was that I know exactly the trouble which the 
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Secretariat clerk can derive from a non-official 
member, with the qirestions and interpellations; 
and I am fully aware of the slight petulances and 
exhibitions of temper, which men in office show co¬ 
wards mere non-officials who are putting questions 
and. sending up interpellations. I have also 
exhibited the same temper myself when I took up, 
in another capacity, these questions, interpella¬ 
tions and so forth. So I do know something about 
Secretariats. I have already said—and I am say¬ 
ing it again not merely for the purpose of conven¬ 
tionality^—that, for sheer intellectual output, the 
Travancore Secretariat can compare not unfavoura' 
bly with any Secretariat ixi which and with which 
1 have worked {Gheers). But before you begin to 
clap your hands, I think you ought to bear in mind 
one or two things; and that is, all Secretariats 
have one common and ineradicable tendency. I 
might describe it thus. About a fort-night after I 
assumed charge as Member of the Council in 
Madras, a friend of mine asked me what I felt like. 
1 said that every day 1 felt like a man on the 
brink of a precipice. The notes of the Secretariats 
are so thorough, so full, so exhaustive, so crammed 
with perfectly relevant • and sometimes slightly 
irrelevant exhibitions of erudition and of informa¬ 
tion, and every Superintendent, Assistant Secretary, 
Secretary and Chief Secretary writes his note in 
the full consciousness and in the hope that his note 
is so very good and so convincing that all that the 
Member or the Dewan need do is merely to append 
his initials {Laughter), Very often the Dewan 
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does that. • Therefore, the position of a person con¬ 
fronted by gtioh arrayed mass of intelligence and 
well-directed enthusiasm for noble things is that, 
unless he keeps, fairly clear, his eyes before hina-, 
he will be thrown into the precipice; and so T told 
my friend that I always have an effort to jump 
back from the notes into the facts. I am mention¬ 
ing this not for the purpose of reproaching this 
Secretariat, because I prefaced my remarks by 
stating that this is the tendency and a very wel¬ 
come tendency in all Secretariats. There is ano¬ 
ther aspect of the matter which Secretariats 
exhibit generally ; and there again I am speaking 
not with a view to cast a stone but merely in order 
to indicate the generally human tendency with 
which we must count, that is, the battledore and 
shuttlecock method- In other words, when a 
question is^raised, the Assistant Secretaries suggest 
that perhaps the matter might be referred to'the 
Advocate-General. Sometimes, it is easy to 
refer particular legal proposition to the Advo¬ 
cate-General. Then the A d V 0 c a t e - G e n e r a 1 
gives his opinion. Next the Secretariat thinks 
that his opinion might be some-what bettered 
and so suggests; “’Why not refer it to 
another person, say, the Federation Officer”? 
Sometimes the conflicting opinions of the Federa¬ 
tion Officer, the Advocate-General and the Secre¬ 
tariat come to harass the. Chief Secretary. He 
suggests a conference {Laughter). Between the 
Dewan and the Chief Secretary they avoid letting 
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other people know what exactly they are thinking 
about; hecanae oat of tbia conference aomething 
might'evolve which might give possibilities of 
decision which, for the time being, they are unable 
to make. This is a very fine idea, taken all to¬ 
gether and analysed carefully- because it prevents 
what may be called hastiness of decision and also 
enables one to se# all-round. It is very fine to bo 
able to do so. But human affairs have got a 
faculty oi asking for immediate decisions and also 
people have now and then to come to decisions; 
othei'wise it will belike the Station Master in a far- 
off stiatioD in the Bengal Province who on a parti¬ 
cular day sent a frantic telegram to the Traffic 
Superintendent : ‘*Tiger jumping on platform wire 
instructions” (Laughter). The Traffic Superin¬ 
tendent, sitting in the fastness of Ijis office at 
Calcutta, had to give an answer, ^e^had not-dealt 
with that particular problem of a Station Master 
retiring inside his room while a tiger was roaming 
about the platform. It is reported that bis answer 
was ; “Shoot or run’’ (La^tghter). Decisions of that 
sudden and slightly catastrophic character have to 
be taken by persons on certain occasions ; and one 
of m.y terrible drawbacks is that I am rather too 
impatient of these methods, not because 1 do not 
concede the value of these methods of introspection 
and circumspection and careful thought all round, 
but because human life is short and certain things 
have-got to be done; and there are inany things 
which will not wait. 
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I will give you au instance merely to hearten 
the members of the Travancore Secretariat. I was 
concerned at one moment of my career in' what is 

now called the‘Mettur Project’. That project had 

been worked in full detail by Sir Arthur Cotton 
just 85 years before I began to handle the File; 
And during those 85 years, there must have been 
50 Conferences on the subject,^ references to the 
Board of Kevenue, general opinions of all the 
District Magistrates and Collectors, refeyenees back- 
wa^rds and forwards to the Government of India 
and a few references to the Secretary of State 
You will be interested to know that there are 
certain processes, elsewhere, of disposal of Piles 
which are happily not familiar here. There was 
a very eminent Member of Council who was an 
extraordinarily able man, quick in the uptake but 
ineradicably l^j. He had a splendid way of deal 
ing with the Piles. Wherever he could not initial 
or say yes ’ or ‘ no ’ and had to study the matter 
he used to put the File under his bed- Next day 
he would call for an explanation as to where the 
File was. Then the Secretariat would begin to look 
or ransack the records ; and it will be reported that 
the Pile was submitted to the Hon’ble Member 
Some clerk would then be suspended. But the File 
would be under the bed all the time. It so hap¬ 
pened that, when he retired at the end of five years 
after meritorious service and the under-the-bed ' 
process, there were >2 Files found underneath the 
mattress. 
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T feax that sometimes Files might begin to be 
.missing that way here also from tomorrow. But I 
am only mentioning it as an anecdote, a kind of 
chronicle, for the purpose of enabling the Secretaries 
or the junior functionaries not to imitate that 
gxample. 

When I can^ here, I made up my mind to 
.advise His Highness to deal with the problem which 
to my mind appeared as a most immediate and urgent 
problem beiore the country, namely, to make this 
country rich, in as quick and speedy a manner as 
possible. 1, found that side by side with their con¬ 
siderably cultivated intelligence, the economic 
position of the people was pitiful in the extreme. 
The riches of the country were there but wmre not 
utilised. It was, therefore, incumbent on me to take 
such measures as would speed up 'the process. 
Every one knows that haste makes waste and that 
a little ‘more circumspection and circumlocution 
and delay might perhaps be better. But we have 
to work against time ; and if I have been some¬ 
what impatient or intolerant, I hope to be pardoned 
by my colleagues—as I conceived all of you to be. 

1 do feel that in your hands and mine rest the 
formulation, the initiation, the development, the 
evolution and the- culmination of those projects and, 
those schemes designed to make two blades of grass 
grow' where one grew before, designed to indus¬ 
trialise this country, designed profoundly to im¬ 
prove the economic status and outlook of the 
country. We must all feel that, unless that 
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process is done betimes, there would be many disru¬ 
ptive influences, catastrophic ideals, many dangers 
and breakers ahead of us which would overwhelm us. 
In a fairy tale, the \Yhite Queen is s^jpposed to 
have said ; “ If you have to stand still in this world, 
you must run very fast; otherwise you are caught^ 
up, and left behind If we have to maintain our 
position in the world, the world#at large and the 
world in India, we have to go very fast; an din' 
that, I confidently expect the members of the 
Secretariat, true to their tradition, true to their 
culture and upbringing and true to their sense of 
patriotism, to work as rowers of one and the same 
boat. You know that, if one oar goes amiss, the boat 
might capsize and therefore every one of you, fi^Dm 
the lowest to the. highest, will have to work to¬ 
gether and apply your oars together to cleave the 
water simultaneously and uniformly so that we 
may safely cross the waters. In that process, I. 
have derived great help from the Travancore 
Secretariat, and I, on this occasion—not in a mere 
spirit of compliment, conformity or convention—' 
but from the bottom of my heart—bear witness to 
the loyalty, devotion and hard work of the Secre¬ 
tariat of Travancore and of the other Departments. 
•No doubt, as the Head of the Administration, one 
now and then becomes captious, querulous or 
critical. After all. ladies and gentlemen, you will 
have to bear in mind that the disposal of a File 
tomorrow morning may depend very much on the 
dinner tonight. There are many factors which 
influence a person’s outlook upon any particular 
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problem. Thej are sometimes physical, sometimes 
psychological, sometimes moral. But allowances 
you will have to make for those whe are above you; 
and those who are placed in the position of res- 
p^sibility will have to make allowances for you. 
So trusting each other, pardoning each other, 
making allowances for each other, shall we work for 
the short time that shall be given to me to work in 
this country. Thifterror of 81 or 100 years of age 
is almost appaUing. I am a firm believer in the 
doctrine that so long as man has energy and 
capacity for vision, so long only must he work ; and 
so long only must he live. It is not for nothing 
that our ancients said that no man can be declared 
to be wise until he is dead ; and of all the things 
in the world, the greatest gift of God to man is for 
him to know the proper time of his death. How 
many people do we know who live beyond the time 

when their usefulness to the world is over, who are 

regarded as superannuated, superfluous, as otiose 
figures on the land of life. • Therefore, when people 
come to me and wish me 81 or 100,1 regard-them 
not as friends but as un-friends. But so long as 
we work together, in that spirit shall we work, viz., 
with the utmost loyalty and devotion that is due 
to onr young Maharaja who has started life under 
the most favourable auspices, with the most gracious 
disposition and with the most strenuous and lofty 
ideals. Him we must serve to the best of our 
ability, lu that work I expect your co-operation. 
1 have had it in the past; and I shall look for it m 
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the future. Let me conclude by thanking you 

fervently for the many-sided kindness of which I 

have been the recipient at your hands. • I purposely 
refrain from dealing with that verbal inexactitude, 
pardonable verbal exaggeration and those superla¬ 
tives which betray only the kindness of the beai:t 
and not that precision, that accuracy, that modera¬ 
tion which is expected of a groper Secretariat 
officer. But I am not going to-ask my friend either 
^ to my right or my friend to my left for an explana- 
tion. I am not going to have a conference as to 
how and why all these expressions were used ; and 
I shall not descend into those verbal quibbles which, 
I am afraid, is a weakness with me. But I shall take 
it all in good part as coming from that innate gene¬ 
rosity which is part of our temperament. I thank 
you again and wish you Godspeed and good luck 
and hope that every one of you would come to the 
top of the official ranks. 



SIR C. P. RAMASWAMY AIYAR’S SPEECH 
IN REPJ.Y TO THE SPEECH OF DEWAN 
BAHADUR V. S. SUBRAMONIA AIYAR ON 
' THE OCCASION OF THE DINNER AT 
PADMAVILA^ IN HONOUR OF THE 
SHASHTIABDAPOORTI OF THE DEWAN. 

ON 19th NOVEMBER 1939. 

Friends, 

I am greatly touehed with the handsome praise 
ahowered on me by the spokesman of the Brahmin 
community. Though I do not deserve thehigh 
encomium paid to me, 1 share with the speaker in 
the view that the Temple Entry Proclamation is an 
eye*opener to the restjof the world. The credit 1 
could take in the issue of that important historical 
document is very little. In a land which is fortu- 
nate \ enough to possess a Ruler of such singular 
piety, moral force, divine impulse and high spiritual 
purpose, the way of the Dewan to bring abouP^a 
reform of this description is indeed very easy. 
When to that priceless asset to the country is added 
the inspiration of an enlightened, progressive , and 
benevolent mother, always intent on the promotion 
of well-ordered social progress, the role of the 
Dewan is all the more easy. Such is\ the case in 
Travancore. I again repeat that my share is only to 
carry out the high-souled ambition of His Highness 
the Maharaja. 
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admit that a good doal of m 3 " early training 
WM under the influence and care of my father and, 
when later on, I came under|the inspiration of that 
^eat lady. Dr. Besant, and also of the foremost ^' 
Indian statesman of the day, the late Sir K. Seaha- 
dn Iyer, the\background of the picture is more cr 
ess complete. It is true that, as a result of such 
training and association, I am able toUo some 
things, but even those little things would not have 
been possible but for the valuable collaboration and 
support I have received. 


My first\ visit to Travancore was when Their 
Highnesses the Maharaja and the Maharani did me 

the great honour of consulting me at a certain im¬ 
portant juncturelpf their careers. 

Your spokesman. Dewan Bahadur Bajyaseva- 
dhurandhara V. S. Subrahmania Iyer, has in the 
course-of his speech, not only paid me great compli¬ 
ment, but has also dealt with certain aspects of the 
community as a whole. I have often felt that our 

commimity does not pn 11 the weight 5 it should, in 

the affairs of the country. Why ? Though you 
agree in private, you quarrel in public. It must be 
remembered tlmt to the^xtent to which the Brahmin 
gave up the life of the spirit and entered into the 
market-place seeking to grasp and compete, to tha 4 
extent he lost that position and inherent superiority 
to which he could have laid claim. And in the 
open market, which he entered, the factjof his being 
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a Brahmin was more a disqualification than a quali¬ 
fication. In the difficult days ahead, especially 
ahead of our community, it is only'i^by re-oaptur- 
ing that spiritual superiority that we can rise. 
It is for , us to be self-confident, self-restrained and 
sslf-supporting. Why shoul(i\we rely on others for 
things we can do ourselves by conjoint action ? 
There are many problems, economic, spiritual, and 
intellectual, before the country. \\The Brahmin, in 
so far as he considers himself superior to others, is 
doomed. We have no right to regard ourselves 
superior to any other community. If you do not 
raise hostility, there must and will come a time 
when the Brahmin will be asked for, searched for, 
when his services are needed, provided he retains 
that culture—moral, spiritual, inspirational and 
emotional—which is his heritage. I So, wait for the 
time when you are called in and do not rush in 
when yon are not wanted. - 



SIRC.P. RAMASWAMY AIYAR’S REPLY 
TO THE SPEECH OE THE DEPUTY PRE¬ 
SIDENT OF THE SKI MULAM ASSEMBLY ^ 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE “AT HOME” 

IN HONOUR OF THE DEWAN’S SHASHTI- 
ABDAPOORTI AT THE COUNCIL CHAMBER 
ON 19th NOVEMi.ER 1939. 
i regard this function as one of those occa¬ 
sions when the kindness of friends is almost over¬ 
whelming in its spontaneity and generosity. I am 
especially! grateful to the Deputy President of the 
Legislature acting as its spokesman for having 
given me the opportunity to meet the members cf 
the L6g-islatur6\who have come here from many 
parts of the State in spite of the inclemency of the 
weather, and to meet many other friends besides 

I myself regard the Houses of the Travancore 
Legislature as a very notable and a very important 
part of the body politic of the State. | It has been 
my attempt and it will continue to be my endea- • 
vour to make of that Legislature, more and more 
progressively, not only the\^evponent of the aspira^ 
tions, of the wishes and of the demands of the people, 
but also the associate of the executive Government 
in the taskyf administration {Cheers). It was with 
a lively sense of the importance and the necessity 
of such a departure that, for instance, in the De¬ 
partment'll of Public Works, a Committee was re¬ 
cently constituted for the purpose of giving advice 
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to Government on matters affecting public 
works. That Committee, if - it^\ functions and 
is successful as I feel and confidently' hope it 
will be, will increasingly help the creative and 
formative work that has to be\done here in 
the matter of irrigation, in the matter of drainage 
and in the matter of utilisation of our electric 
power. In this and \in many other matters, 
such a Committee and the deliberations and the 
recommendations of such a Committee, will be not 
only heeded by the executiveX but normally be 
acted upon. If the experiment succeeds, there can 
be no objection to the fullest possible contact of 
all aspects of administration beingXestablished with 
the Legislature and to the conferment of powers of 
advice when taking decisions not only -with regard 
to important departmental activities but with\ 
regard to the whole range of administration except, 
of course, a very few topics such as matters affect¬ 
ing the Ruling Family, relations with the Para¬ 
mount Power and Devaswoms. ^ Even regarding 
the latter, it is possible, in appropriate cases, to 
take counsel with representatives of the Legislature 
and it goes without\ saying that Government will 
normally, give the utmost consideration to advice 
BO obtained {Gheera). The criticism may be made 
“Oh, but this is not Responsible'^overnment.” 
But this is not the time nor the occasion when I 
shall either enter into a defence of the policy of 
Government nor disclose'^ the details -of their pro¬ 
gramme. But I assure you and through you the 
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wider public, lhat the object of the Travancore 
Government is to’ regard\th 0 Legislature as a forma¬ 
tive part of the body politic, not as an ornamental 
embroidery, not as a surplusage, but as one of the 
vitaljinstruments for the translation of the.publir 
will into action (Okeers). Feeling like that, realis¬ 
ing the present potentialities and the future possibi¬ 
lities of the Legislature,^ T think that it is a matter 
of supreme gratification that the Executive and the 
Legislature have on the whole worked in complete 
ha,rmony. \\Apart from a few ebullitions—after all 
without ebullitions the world would be dull—apart 
from afew emphatic assertions and reproaches—none 
of us is the worse for a rightly-directed reproach. 
We have beeii very happy. We have bad an occa¬ 
sional walk-ont^ and our differences. These are all 
but small incidents in what may be generally re¬ 
garded as a harmonious development of healthy 
traditions of comradeship between one branch of 
the Government and the other. 

I had botm a member, as 1 have said before, 
of several Legislatures in India and I had also 
seen the work of the Italian, the French, and the 
English Legislatures. I claim, therefore, that I 
am entitled to form -an opinion and to e.xpres8 it 
with regard to this Legislature. Now it is not in 
a spirit of flattery that I say that in the matter of 
facility of expression, in the matter of a desire 
to observe the tra,ditions of Parliamentary debates 
and of Parliamentary decorum, the Legislature 
in »Travancore yields to none {Applame). The 
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Legislature's main function is to be critical. If 
that is conceded, nobody should lose temper 
whenever there is criticism. The only thing that 
one can demand is that the criticism should proceed 
on the basis that, when it is found to be unfounded, 
there must be an acknowledgment of the actual 
state of things and a shaking of hands over the 
situation which has arisen. In that matter I have 
found that the Travancore Legislature has not 
lagged behind. We hit hard and receive shrewd 
blows but no great harm has been done and we 
have been getting along as friends. So, a function 
like this, got up by the Travancore Legislature, is 
a function which must make any person glad and 
proud. I am glad and proud, and 1 take this 
opportunity to say so. Let me wish this Legis¬ 
lature all prosperity, more power and the fulfil¬ 
ment of the potentialities which it has and, God 
willing, will have. {Loud and continxied Cheers)- 



REPLYING TO THE ADDRESS PRESENTED 
BY THE MALANKARA ORTHODOX SYRIAN 
CHRISTIANS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
DEWAN’S SHASHTIABDAPOORTI, ON THE 
23ed NOVEMBER 1939 AT THE VICTORIA 
JUBILEE TOWN HALL, TRIVANDRUM, 

SIR C. P. RAMASWAMI AIY^AR SPOKE 
AS FOLLOWS 

^ OUT olincss the OathoUcoSy youT GrvcuxSy 
your Excellencies, Ool. Murphy, Mrs. Murphy, 
Ladies and Oentlemen, 

It now devolves upon me to reply'to addresses 
which\practically deprive me of the possibility of 
an adequate reply. I was prepared perhaps for 
certain rhetorical embellishments and literary exag¬ 
gerations from a literary man\like Rao Sahib 0. M. 
Cheriyan. But what shall T say of the very Rev. 
Mr. Thomas during whose stay at Oxford he had 
utili3ed\his time not only for the purpose of studies 
which brought him distinction, but also for the pur¬ 
pose of speaking about Travancore, correcting mis¬ 
conceptions and'\;>mi3repres6ntations regarding the 
State and the happenings in the State? I take this 
public occasion to acknowledge the obligation that 
the Travancore Government and myself 1 personally 
owe to him {Cheers.) 

You have rightly pointed out that, from the 
lat century A. D., the tradition has been that 
your Church has\ had a foothold in India, and 
that, when the whole world was plunged in 
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the horrora of war and of religious persecution 
and intolerance, it. was the glorious privilege 
of the Maharaja of Travancore to gi^e you 
shelter, and not only shelter and hospitality but 
honour. As you have rightly t. pointed out, certain 
hoftours were conferred on the members of your 
community; certain grants were made in your 
favour; your Clergy was honoured by the'>^Maha” 
raja of Travancore even so early as the 1st Century 
A. D. 

It is wonderful to contemplate that, long be¬ 
fore ail those controversies in Europe, you could 
claim to have come to Travancore as a branch of 
the parent Church soon after the mission of your 
Saviour. The first tirae'\I came in contact with 
Syriac literature and civilisation was when I read 
a translation by an American scholar of a won¬ 
derful hymn called ‘The' hymn of the soul’ by 
St. Thomas. St. Thomas had the reputation that 
he was the brother of Jesus Christ. St. Thomas s 
Acts were not \ incorporated in the ordinary Bible 
which is read now, but they formed part of the 
English version of the Bible called Apocrypha. 
It was there that the wonderful poem called ‘The 
hymn of the soul’, one of the finest religious poems 
of the world, occurred. 

It is true that, now\ and then, you were 
having slight quarrels among yourselves over 
ecclesiastical or secular affairs (such tilings no 
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communitj could wholly get rid of), but, gene- 
rally| speaking, and as you rightly claimed, 3-ou 
had been functioning within the State in a spirit 
of helpfulness, cordiality ^and loyalty to th^ 
Rulers of \ the State and to the constituted 
Government of the State, and generall;/ speaking 
and on the whole, your community had charac¬ 
terised itself by setting its', face against all dis* 
ruptive and chaotic tendencies. The present 
Garden Party is not so much an honour done 
to me but a message to be\ conveyed by me 
to H. H. The Maharaja, the message of solidarity 
behind the constituted authorities of the State, the 
message that we all sta.nd^^ united with His High¬ 
ness in his greg.t ideals, placed, as we in India 
are on account of our alliance with Great Britain, 
in perfect peace and all the concomitance of 
peace. There had, of course, been some differences 
of opinion in your community and it is a matter 
which the responsible beads of the community, the 
clergy, the religious heads of the community, and 
the leaders of the community, should set their 
faces against. Those disruptive tendencies ’never 
did much good but always did harm. Whether 
in religion or in secular matters, the exhibition of 
bad temper, of petulance and of querulousuess, 
did not take them anywhere. 

You have rightly adverted to the saying; 
‘'Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’’. 
What did that saying mean ? It did not mean 
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mero\tribute in money, but the tribute of the 
spirit, the tribute of co-operation, the tribute of a 
homogeneoiis following of noble ideals in further¬ 
ance of\those policies for which the State stood 
jind worked. It was that rendering unto Caesar 
that wa« expected from the congregation of the 
Christian Clergy! and laity. In so doing, j’ou 
will be fulfilling your Prophet’s command; you 
will also be fulfilling the religious 4nd the civic 
duty' incumbent on\ you and on all alike. I 
have laboured with only one purpose in view; 
this has been repeated over and over again, 
but will bear! re petition. Travancore is a rich 
country. Its resources are illimitable. The re¬ 
sources of a country are measured not merely by 
its natural resources but mainly\and primarily by 
its humau resources, by the capabilities, and the 
potentialities of its inhabitants. On account of the 
wise Decree of a wise Rani\w'ho reigned over 130 
years ago, the system of education in Travancore 
is wide-spread and has produced gratifying re¬ 
sults- It has produced in its\train also certain 
results not so gratifying, a certain c.mount of 
discontent, some justified, some unjustified, a 
certain amount of what might be called a \ desire to 
shatter before they began to build. Those were 
things which were necessary concomitants of edu¬ 
cation divorced from practical application. But, 
nevertheless, the material's there; ai^d with that 
material, a great deal can be done. 
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The special purpose of the Temple Entry Pro¬ 
clamation was to bring about homogeneity.', It was 
for the purpose of bringing' certain communities to 
the level of the other communities that- the Procla¬ 
mation was promulgated by His Highness Thef 
Maharaja. Having done that, having rendered the 
population solid and homogeneous, the authorities 
should turn their energies, the intellectual and spiri¬ 
tual energies of the people, \ towards doing things 
rather than speaking about^things. It is for that 
purpose that the University has come into exist¬ 
ence, so that the programme before' us is essen¬ 
tially social, economiopiation-building, constructive, 
formative and creative. What is needed for the 
success of this great experiment, is nothing save 
the\union of hearts,’the willingness and the desire to 
come together and talk over things to each other 
charitably, the desire to work together with\loyalty, 
loyalty not merely to small things but things that 
are more vital and counted for everything in life. 
When this loyalty is consolidated and\^ unified, no¬ 
thing is impossible. And in this work, so great, so 
urgent and so imperative, the Government of His 
Highness has a right to look\upon the great digni¬ 
taries of every Church for co-operation. And if only 
everyone will put his shoulder to the wheel and 
deal with the disruptive influences as they ought 
to be dealt with, then indeed can great work be 
accomplished. 

He would be a bad statesman, he would be 
a'^traitor to His Highness, who strove to choke 



agitation, to suppress legitimate discontent, to 
make it impossible for the people to express 
and ventilate their grievances to their utm(»t. 
But it is one thing to demand that grievances 
^hould be remedied and progress achieved and 
/quite another thing to destroy for destruction’s 
sake, to hamper for hampering’s sake, to put 
obstacles merely because of dreams and doctrinaire 
ideals which cannot be immediately put into 
practice. It is only by stages that a person comes 
to perfection in the development of the individual 
soul. The position is not different in regard to the 
developrat-nt of political, social and other institu- 
tions ; things have to be achieved in stages. 

Let us not hurry. There is a French saying: — 
“‘He who makes great haste on a mountainous 
path, loses his way.” Let us remember that. I 
appeal to you, Sirs, and through you, to your 
congregation and to your laity, I appeal from 
this Hall to the country outeide, I appeal in 
the name of the State and in the name of Hie 
Highness, for co-operation, not blind submissive 
co-operation, but intelligent, critical and aleart 
co-operation, without which we shall not, and with 
which we can, surmount every obstade, with the 
blessing of the Divine Providence.” {Cheers.) 
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